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THE 


LATE REV. ADAM MILLER, M. 
Died, July 29, 1901, aged go! years. 
{See page 1014.] 
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A FEW SUGGESTIONS 
DR. C. C. BRAGDON. 
Anti-Weather Talk League 


S it really worth while to fret so about 
the weather? Is it cooling? or dry- 
ing? For empty-headed folk, perhaps, 
who have nothing to think with, and not 
much to think about, it may do, but I am 
surprised at the vast amount of serious 
statement and guess, solemn assurance 
and useless prophecy, overheard on the 
lips of serious and self-respecting people. 
If the time wasted in one day in one State 
were put to reasonably serious conversa- 
tion, how much more we might know and 
how much happier we would be! I even 
think a cheap storage battery or a success- 
ful flying machine could be brought about. 


Catch-up Work for Summer 


“ That’s just exactly the very thing! I’1) 
get the material right away, and have it all 
ready.”’ 

‘* What are you talking about?” 

“Why, some catch-up work for the sum- 
mer! I feel sort of lost with nothing spe- 
cial to do, and I sawa notice of the Fair, 
and now I know just what I am going to 
do.”’ 

** What Fair? ” 

** The Deaconess Hospital Fair in Novem- 
ber. I can do a good deal it I have it right 
by me so I can catch it up anytime. Let’s 
see! I can make a dozen aprons, etc., and 
never know it, and half a dozen pillows 
and some tidies and — lots of things! 
Won’t it be tun?” 


No Conference Committee 


Lasell Seminary has no Conference com- 
mittee to visit it when the show time is on 
and the real school is out of sight, and 
write up their stereotyped praises and con- 
fidences in its management, and so it does 
not get that column or half-column of good 


Wesleyan University 
Middletown, Conn. 


Seventieth Year. Oldest college under 
the patronage of the M. E. Church. 











Faculty of 36, in 16 departments, offering 
over 150 courses, elective and required. 


Atter the first year, studies almost all 
elective. Students admitted to three 
courses, Classical (B. A.), Latin-Scientific 
(Ph. D.), Scientific (B. S.). 


Well equipped laboratories in Physics 
Chemistry, and Biology. A new laboratory 
in Psychology. 


New Gymnasium. Athletic Field, with 
all modern improvements, in course of 
construction. 


Twelve thousand dollars awarded annual- 
ly to needy and worthy students to cover 
part or all the cust of tuition. 


Expenses moderate. Good board at low 
rates may be secured at the College Com- 
mons. Send for special circular on ** Ex- 
PENSES AND METHODS OF SELF-SUPPORT.” 

Fixaminations for admission begin at 
9 A. M., Sept. 25, 1901. 





For Catalogue, or other information, address, 


Rey. B. P. RAYMOND, D. D., LL. D. 
President. 
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advertising because, forsooth, it has a con- 
science about taking the precious time of 
busy men to exploit its aftairs. But Lasell 
goes right on doing its work, and expects 
the work to advertise itself. After all, 
“nothing succeeds like success,” and ex- 
pressions of confidence are of little real 
worth unless the management does bring 
about resulis that need no expressions of 
confidence. Lasell’s doors have again been 
filled to overflowing with girls from our 
best tamilies, the sort that make the wom- 
en who are going to rule the society of the 
next generation by their charms of pres- 
ence and winsome individuality ; who are 
going to make men wish there were more 
such women ; who are going to make wom- 
en wish they were themselves more like 
them. For, after all said and done, the 
women who really charm are the women 
who rule, and Lasell spares no pains to de- 
velop such women. 





President McKinley’s Kindliness 


VERY Saturday when in Washington 
President McKinley goes or sends to 
the White House conservatory and has 
picked a large bunch of flowers, which are 
carried to the Louise Home, with his com- 
pliments. They are intended for Mrs. Sem- 
ple, daughter ot President Tyler, who is an 
inmate of the asylum. For many years 
Mrs. Semple wasa well-known figure in 
Capitol society. Once when she was sia- 
gled out tor special honor at a diplomatic 
reception she was asked whether sbe did 
not regard the occurrence as unusual. 
“Notat all,” replied the old lady. ‘Once 
a daughter of the White House, always a 
daughter ot the White House.” — Philadel- 
phia Record. 





Look Out 


Ce ROMOTER Arrested’? were the 

headlines in the paper the other 
day. How pleased you would be if it were 
the promoter who inveigled you into put- 
ting your hard-earned and slowly accumu- 
lated savings into a ‘*‘ watered ”’ enterprise, 
where you did not have one chance in fifty 
of its return. — Michigan Christian Advo- 
cate. 


Prof. Triggs Breaks Out Again 


ROFESSOKR TRIGGS ot the University 
ot Chicago has broken out again. 
Not long ago he compared Rockefeller with 
Shakespeare to the great disadvantage ot 
the famous William. ‘this time he has 
turned loose on church bymns and Sunday- 
school books and denounced the hymns as 
doggerel, all but one, and the books as 
worse than dime novels. But the professor 
should not be taken too seriously. He re- 
minds us of the young fellow in Kentucky 
who was asked if he liked novels. He re- 
plied that he had “ never e’t any, but was 
awful tond of ’possum.” Professur Triggs 
does not seem to have much acquaintance 
with church hymns. — Jnterior. 





‘‘ The Blessed Life’’ 


R QUAYLE wields a pen at once 
gracetul and religious. He has pos- 

itive gifts as an essayist, and is using them 
for Christ and His church. He has a keen 
appreciation of the beautiful in literature 
and art, and helps his readers to a more 
intelligent enjoyment of such _ treas- 
ures. His book is as evangelical as 
it is artistic, and strikingly inculcates 
the beauty of holiness. We commend 
it to our young people, especially to any 
who have imbibed the notion that the reli- 
gious life is austere and forbidding. How 
beautiful and noble it may be, how uplift- 
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ing and inspiring, Dr. Quayle has charm. 
ingly set forth in these pages. — Epiror 
TIGERT, in Methodist Review (Church 
South). 





Health for ten cents. Cascarets make the 
bowels and kidneys act naturally, destroy 
microbes, cure headache, biliousness, ani 
constipation. All druggists. 








SACRED SONGS NO. 2 


This companion book of No, 1, 208 pages ot new songs 
for Sunday Schools, Prayer Meetings, etc. Best collec- 
tion offered. $25 per 100. Sample, 20 cts. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 


Rast Maine 
Conference Seminary 


Bucksport, Maine 








1. A Corps of Instructors, each of whom 
is a specialist in his department. 


2. An increased equipment in the Sci- 
ence Department, making it especial- 
ly efficient. 


3. Athletics under proper restrictions 
encouraged. A good Gymnasium 
will be provided for the Students by 
the opening of the Fall Term. 


4. Exceptional advantages in Elocution 
and Music. 


5. A Library ot 4000 Volumes. 
S. A. BENDER, D. D., Principal. 


ee i i i i i i 
Bucksport Business College 
1. Business Course. 


2. Shorthand Course. 
E. A. COOPER, Principal. 


Methodist Mutual Fire (nsurance 


As ordered by the General Conference, 1896 


FIRE, LIGHTNING and TORNADO 


Insurance at Cost 


For Methodist Churches and Ministers, unde: 
direction of 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH 
INSURANCE CO., 
of Chicago, Ill. 


Organized by the Board of Insurance. 


Applications are now being received on our 
Churches, Parsonages, Schools, and the property 
of our ministers. Do not wait for present insur- 
ance toexpire. If now insured, date your ap- 
plications ahead. 


INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST, UNDER 
AN EXPERIENCED AND ECONOMIC- 
AL MANAGEMENT, UPON THE 
EASIEST POSSIBLE TERMS 

OF PAYMENT, AND 


Absolutely Safe 


Business confined to the choicest risks in the 
country, having nothing of moral hazard, anu 
without the uncertainties attending a miscel- 
.aneous business. 

NO ASSESSMENTS 
PREMIUMS IN ANNUAL INSTALIIENTS 
instead of in advance for a term of years. 
Profits divided pro rata each year. 
J. B. HOBBS, Pres. J. R. LINDGREN, Treas. 
HENRY C. JENNINGS, D. D., Vice Pres. 
HENRY P. MAGILL, Sec. and Mgr. 
57 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Write Manager for terms and do not longer sup- 
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All stationed preachers in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church are authorized agents for their 
locality. 








LORD ROBERTS REWARDED 


ie spite of a noisy minority, the British 

Government has made Lord Roberts 
a present of half a million dollars for his 
services in South Africa. This action was 
in harmony with a recommendation made 
by King Edward. The vote in the House 
of Commons was 281 to 73. Warm 
speeches were made by those opposed to 
the granting of this amount, but they did 
not have enough votes to back them up, 
and so Lord Roberts will get the money. 
It is said, in explanation, that since Rob- 
erts has been raised to the dignity of an 
Karl his private fortune and salary as 
field marshal do not afford him sufficient 
income for the maintenance of his aristo- 
cratic position, and that the half-million 
gift is fur the purpose of relieving his em- 
barrassment. Meanwhile General Kitch- 
ener is carrying on the fight with the 
Boers in South Africa at the cost of a mil- 
lion dollars a day, with little prospect of 
immediate victory. 





REFORM IN PENNSYLVANIA 


T)DLANS are maturing for a union of 

the anti-Quay forces in Pennsylva- 
nia, and the nomination of a reform State 
ticket for the fall election. The fusion of 
good citizens in Philadelphia has aroused 
advocates of honest government in all 
pacts of the Keystone State. Encouraged 
by this manifestation of interest, the lead- 
ers of the Philadelphia movement have 
secured representation in fifty-one coun- 
ties, and will shortly complete the State 
organization. Leading anti-Quay men 
have enlisted in the new movement. A 
convention will probably be held at Har- 
risburg after the Democrats and Repub- 
licans have met and made up their tick- 
ets. The main issue with the new party 
is the overthrow of corrupt administration 
in the State and city governments. 





LABOR PROBLEM IN HAWAII 


\INCE the annexation of Hawaii 
the labor problem has greatly per- 
jlexed the planters of the islands. They 
had relied upon Ghinese, but the opera- 
tion of the Chinese exclusion law has 
compelled them to seek laborers of a dif- 
ferent nationality. Natives are unpreli- 
able. Porto Ricans are being tried, but 
are not entirely satisfactory because, like 


the natives, they love ease rather than 
work. Some of the larger planters have 
been investigating the capabilities of Fil- 
ipinos as laborers, and are of the opinion 
that they can be substituted for Porto 
Ricans and Chinese. 





AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVES IN FRANCE 


N spite of all efforts to discredit 
American locomotives, the Paris, 
Lyons & Marseilles Railway in France 
has just received fifty Baldwin engines 
from the United States which wil! soon 
be in use. The managers of the road 
wished to reduce the passenger time be- 
tween Paris and Marseilles from thirteen to 
ten hours. Neither France nor England 
could produce the engine that” had both 
speed and endurance. The chief engineer 
of the road visited the United: States in 
search of the desired locomotive, and, 
much to the satisfaction of himself and 
other officials, found what he wanted. 





NEW ELECTRICAL INVENTION 


LECTRICAL science has achieved 
another victory. This time it is 
the ‘telegraphone *’ —a most ingenious 
combination of the telephone and the 
phonograph. It catches and records a 
telephone message so it can be repeat- 
ed over a _ telephone word for word 
with the exact distinctness and intona- 
tion of the original utterance. This re- 
markable result is accomplished by pass- 
ing a steel wire or ribbon before the electro- 
magnet of a telephone receiver while 
somebody is talking on the wire. By this 
method the ribbon is magnetized with an 
intensity varying with the voice of the 
speaker. When the magnetized ribbon is 
again passed over the electro-magnet of 
the telephone, it produces precisely the 
same effect as the voice of the person who 
spoke the message. Every word can be 
heard at the otherend. The ribbon takes 
the placeof the metallic diaphragm placed 
over the electro-magnet. A _ special 
mechanism embodying the ideas here set 
forth has been constructed by Mr. Poul- 
son, a Copenhagen inventor. It has re- 
ceived the endorsement of electricians in 
both Europe and America. 





DISCOVERIES IN JERUSALEM 


ERUSALEM is increasingly becom- 
ing a centre of interest to the anti- 
quarian and the archzeologist. In spite of 
the embarrassing espionage exercised by 
the Turkish autherities, many valuable 
discoveries are being made. This is due 
largely to the rapid growth of the city. 
Excavations for foundations are steadily 
bringing hidden treasures to light. Val- 
uable and beautifully wrought mosaics 
are found with increasing frequency. A 
splendid specimen was unearthed near 


the Damascus gate recently. Workmen 
have uncovered an area about 23 x 12 feet 
without reaching its limitations. It is at 
a depth of four feet. In the mosaic there 
is a seated figure of Orpheus, wearing a 
tunic and conical cap and playing a lyre. 
Two satyrs appear behind him in a listen- 
ing attitude, while about him are various 
creatures, among which can be recognized 
a bear, a rabbit, an eagle, and a serpent. 
The central panel contains two draped 
figures separated by a column. The names, 
Theodosia and Georgia, indicate that they 
are females and presumably Christians. 
Experts in such matters are of the opinion 
that the mosaic was the floor of a villa 
erected in the sixth century. 


AMERICA INVITED 


t URSUANT to the action of the In- 

ternational Congress of Geogra- 
phers held in Berlin, Germany has very 
courteously invited the United States to 
co-operate in weather and magnetic ob- 
servations in Antarctic regions. Some 
time this month two South Pole expedi- 
tions will leave European ports, one under 
the auspices of the German Government, 
and the other under the management of 
the Royal Geographical Society. ‘Ihe in- 
vitation from Germany has been referred 
to the Navy Department. Arrangements 
for co-operation will probably be made by 
the hydrographic office. 


HOT WEATHER IN ARIZONA 


OT weather in Arizona at this sea- 

son of the year literally ‘‘ scorches ”’ 
man, beast, and the face of nature. In- 
formation obtained from a trustworthy 
source is to the effect that the tempera- 
ture has risen as high as 140 degrees in 
the shade of road-houses on the desert be- 
tween Phoenix and Tempe. During the 
late hot spell Phoenix was found to be the 
hottest point in the country, the mercury 
registering 120 degrees. On the desert 
travel is suspended between eight in the 
morning and sundown. The days are 
spent in absolute inaction in the adobe 
houses, which, with their walls and ceil- 
ings several feet thick, afford some relief 
from the terrible beat. Eggs can be fried 
in the sun, and bread and other edibles 
cooked in the same way. With the aid of 
a sun-glass supported so as to throw the 
rays into the pots, coffee and beans can be 
easily boiled. The chief danger during 
the hot season is from fire, as the heat ren- 
ders everything highly inflammable and 
increasingly liable to ignition by friction. 
It is even necessary to moisten the hubs 
and axles of vehicles to keep the friction 
from generating fire. It is certain death 
for man or beast to wander away from the 
main road and get lost. So horrible and 
sure is such a fate that railroads are for- 
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bidden by law from putting tramps off 
while crossing the sun-scorched Arizona 
desert. 





TO BEAUTIFY WASHINGTON 


ONGRESS created a commission 
consisting of Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, D. H. Burnham and Charles 
McKim to devise a plan for beautifying 
the city of Washington. After spending 
two months in the capital city working 
out the general scheme, the commission- 
ers visited Europe for the further study of 
the problem. They expected to get ideas 
from the park systems of the older cities 
of the Continent. Since their return last 
week they have declared themselves as 
strongly in favor of the plan made by 
Charles Peter |’Enfant when he laid out 
the city of Washington one hundred and 
fifty years ago. Among other things the 
mall of the original plan will be restored 
as far as possible; the Anacostia River 
will be reclaimed ; and the flats filled in 
and converted into park lands. Partic- 
ular attention will be given to the erec- 
tion of public fountains pientifully sup- 
plied with running water. Another 
feature will be the artistic treatment of 
the water front. 





ANCIENT MOUNDS IN OHIO 


FARMER living in Richmond 

Dale, southern Ohio, in the Scioto 
Valley, has a mysterious mound on his 
place that promises a rich reward in an- 
tiquities to those who will make the neces- 
sary excavations. It is about 40 feet high, 
850 feet long, and 250 feet wide, and was 
not disturbed until recently. The farmer 
and his son began an investigation by 
themselves. They dug downward from 
the top, and at a depth of two feet discov- 
ered an arch of stone. When a portion of 
this was removed, another layer, similar 
to the first, was disclosed. Owing to the 
arduousness of the work, they postponed 
digging until they had more help. The 
find has caused considerable interest 
among the people of the neighborhood. 
Further investigation may lead to discov- 
eries that will explain the mystery of the 
Mound Builders. All up and down the 
picturesque Scioto Valley may be seen the 
mounds now covered with trees, together 
with the remains of earthworks and forti- 
fications. In Ross County the figure of a 
ruler of a long-forgotten race was ex- 
humed. His mouth was stuffed with 
pearls, and many valuable relics were 
near at hand. The bones were lying 
on overlapping sheets of copper. This 
find was taken to the Peabody Institute. 
Since that time the Ohio Archeological 
Society has kept men at work investigat- 
ing the mounds during the summer 
months, but they have not accomplished 
much. Very few of the mounds have 
been thoroughly examined, owing to lack 
of interest and money to pay for the work. 





SENATOR TILLMAN’S LATEST MOVE 


we RDAY night, in Marinette, Wis., 

Senator Tillman, of South Carolina, 
addressed an audience of four thousand 
people on the race question, from a South- 
ern standpoint. He assumed that the 
North no longer believed that the Negro 
was the equal of the white man ; advo- 
cated lynching of Negroes for certain 
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crimes ; condemned Booker Washington's 
scheme of educating Negroes along indus- 
trial lines; and declared that the white 
people of the South would remain ‘‘on top”’ 
in spite of all efforts to the contrary, and, 
‘‘ if necessary, he and his brethren were 
ready to take down their shotguns again.”’ 
There is considerable significance in a 
Southern Senator of Tillman’s stamp 
making a speech on the race question in 
a Northern city. <A politician would say 
that his motive was to arouse race preju- 
dice against the Negro among the North- 
ern people as an offset to the new Democ- 
racy that seems to be developing so much 
strength in the South under the leader- 
ship of Senator McLaurin, his senatorial 
colleague and political rival. 





MYSTERY OF THE MADSTONE 


HE house surgeon of the Elizabeth 
Emergency Hospital, Chicago, Dr. 
R. M. Tafle, has gained possession of the 
famous ‘‘ Sauter madstone,’’ which has 
caused many victims of rabies to visit 
Chicago during the past forty years in the 
hope of obtaining relief. It is the property 
of the Sauter family residing on Chicago 
Heights, and was obtained from an aged 
French physician for $100. The record 
kept by the family shows that nearly one 
thousand persons have been cured of in- 
cipient or threatened rabies from the bite 
of amad dog. The stone is an oblong, 
black, smooth pebble about an inch and a 
half long by one inch wide. In treating a 
wound it is simply washed in warm water 
and applied to the laceration. In some 
cases it adheres for hours, finally falling 
away as if saturated with poison. Im- 
mersion in hot water brings to the surface 
of the stone a greenish-white scum, which 
is easily removed. As long as the pebble 
elings, virus is still supposed to be in the 
system. The purpose of Dr. Tafle in ob- 
taining the madstone is to subject it to a 
scientific test, and, if possible, ascertain 
the nature of its peculiar qualities. There 
is a tradition that the madstone is found 
in the stomach of a deer, but this expla- 
nation is scoffingly rejected by the scien- 
tists. This is the first time that the Chi- 
cago stone has come into the hands of a 
scientific man. Dr. Tafle hopes to attract 
the attention of a genuine case of rabies, 
so that he can test the stone for himself in 
the interest of medical science, 





NEW YORK DETECTIVE CONVICTED 
victory has been 


A N_ important 
achieved by District Attorney 


Philbin, of New York, in securing the 
conviction of Detective George Bissert for 
accepting a bribe of $550 from the keeper 
of a disorderly house. Sentence will be 
pronounced on Wednesday of this week. 
The maximum penalty is ten years’ im- 
prisonment or a fine of $5,000, or both. 
While the district attorney has been 
morally certain that  saloon-keepers, 
gamblers and keepers of disorderly houses 
in certain localities were ‘ protected ’’ 
from law enforcement by the police, he 
was confronted by the difficulty that 
always hinders prosecution in such cases 
—that of making a specific case and of 
obtaining enough evicence to prove the 
charge. Wholesale accusations are not 
sufficient. Furthermore, other interested 
officers are sure to conspire with the 
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accused man to keep witnesses out of 
court. In this instance, however, the 
district attorney fought the case through 
to a finish and secured a conviction in 
spite of the antagonism of the policemen 
in sympathy with Bissert. Mr. Philbin 
announces that he will now give attention 
to other cases of the same kind, and that 
he may ‘go higher up”’ in the police 
department before he stops. 





OKLAHOMA LAND DRAWING 


HE drawing of claims in the newly- 
opened Indian lands at El Reno 
was completed on last Thursday, and on 
Tuesday of this week the work of select- 
ing began. All that was determined by 
the drawing was the question of priority 
of choice. The plan is to call 125 names 
each day for sixty days. All who fail to 
answer, or are otherwise disqualified, will 
be thrown out. Winners make their selec- 
tions from maps or from previous inspec- 
tion of the lands. Officials in charge 
estimate that 2,000 winners will be re- 
jected either because of failure to claim 
their rights or violation of the regulations 
governing the drawing. These claims 
will, at the expiration of sixty days, be 
open to all comers by the usual process of 
filing. ‘Those who settle on forfeited 
claims in advance of any other person can 
remain thereon three months before mak- 
ingentry. Although the business is not 
all settled up, the crisis is passed, and the 
Government can congratulate itself that 
25,000 eager, anxious and excited people 
have been managed, with none of the dis- 
graceful occurrences of the original open- 
ing of Oklahoma. . 





NEW KIND OF LABOR UNION 


HICAGO has a new kind of labor or- 
ganization. It is called the ‘‘ Chris- 

tian Builders’ Union,’’ and, as the name 
indicates, is presumably based squarely 
on Christian principles. The purpose fs 
not only to federate Christian working- 
men, but also to bring contractors into 
closer relationship withthe men. Dealers 
in building material and ‘ honest ’’ real 
estate men are also eligible. In order to 
be admitted to full membership the appli- 
cant must be a Christian. Others are 
taken on probation. Members are re- 
quired to sign a pledge to not taste or 
handle intoxicating liquors. They are 
also expected to abstain from profanity, 
and will be discouraged in the use of 
tobacco. In place of attempting to fix an 
arbitrary rate of wages, this Union will 
seek to insure a satisfactory adjustment of 
such matters by the development of a feel- 
ing of mutual confidence between em- 
ployer and employees. Co-operative 
helpfulness in finding work, etc., will be 
one of the chief features of the new or- 
ganization. Not only will the members 
co-operate in all practical ways, but they 
expect to hold devotional meetings in the 
churches. While the operation of the 
Union turns on the word ‘ Christian ”’ 
and the application of the Golden Rule in 
daily affairs, no denominational lines are 
drawn. In a broad sense the Union is an 


intelligent federation of Christian work- 
ingmen and capitalists, and has in it the 
promise of a plan, if pushed to its full limits, 
that will eventually settle all of the differ- 
ences between capital and labor. 


Dis- 
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trust is at the bottom of all labor difficul- 
ties, and once the capitalist and the la- 
borer come to have full confidence in each 
other, all questions can be easily ad- 
justed. Christianity, rightly understood 
and rationally applied, is the only power 
that can produce and maintain this con- 
fidence. 





PHILLIPS IN TROUBLE 


| Sar of business and bad bookkeep- 

ing has forced the George H. 
Phillips Co., of Chicago, to suspend oper- 
ations temporarily. It will be recalled 
that Mr. Phillips came into prominence 
suddenly a few months ago as the 
‘king ’’ of corn dealers on the Chicago 
Board of Trade. Business came to, him 
with such a rush that he could scarcely 
enlarge his offices fast enough to accom- 
modate his rapidly increasing number of 
helpers. Incompetent clerks were em- 
ployed in the emegency, with the result 
that the books are in a tangle. Over-ac- 
commodation of customers, speculation of 
employees on the credit of the firm, and 
loose methods generally, enter into the 
situation. The loss is estimated at $350,- 
000. The main question, however, is the 
solvency of the firm. The unfortunate 
condition of the office was discovered by 
an expert accountant who was examining 
the books for the purpose of procuring 
data for a statement of the details of the 
famous May transaction in corn, which 
had been demanded by the Board. There 
is evidence thus far that the firm is in a 
solvent condition. Pending the reorgani- 
zation of office methods, all of Phillips’ 
business will be transacted by other 
firms. 





SCHLEY INQUIRY 


EVERAL interesting developments in 
connection with the Schley inquiry 
took place last week. JRear-Admiral 
Kimberly, a member of the court, asked 
to be relieved from the detail on the 
ground of ill health, and the request was 
granted. The Navy Department is still in 
search of an officer who is willing to 
serve in his place. Admiral Schley asked 
for a modification of specification 5 as 
printed last week, so the word ‘ disobe- 
dience ’’ would be eliminated, his objec- 
tion being that the use of that word im- 
plied the expression of an official opinion 
as to the character of his conduct. The 
request was referred to Admiral Dewey for 
the information of the court of inquiry, 
and it will be read as a supplement to the 
original precept. Officers of both navy 
and army have been given to understand 
that they must not discuss the case in the 
papers previous to the inquiry. 





BRITISH POLICY IN SOUTH AFRICA 


HE War Office has telegraphed Gen- 
eral Kitchener that all Boers found 
guilty of killing the black natives em- 
ployed by the British forces must suffer 
the death penalty. Blacks have been 
aiding the British,and when captured the 
Boers have been summarily shooting them 
in place of keeping them as prisoners of 
war. General Kitchener has been un- 
duly lenient—so think his superiors in the 
home office — and the time has arrived for 
the employment of more drastic measures. 
While the extermination policy seems to 
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meet with general approval in England, 
the fear is expressed that the new order 
will increase the desperation of the Boers 
and cause them to mistreat the white 
prisoners who fall into their hands. It is 
claimed that the Boer forces are so scat- 
tered and demoralized that their leaders 
are unable to control them. Disquieting 
news has been received to the effect that 
8,000 men in Cape Colony are fighting 
against the British. It is evident that the 
influence of President Krueger is still 
dominant among the Boers, and that it 
will be almost impossible to get them to 
surrender so long as he continues promis- 
ing them help that will enable thém to 
win victory in the end. 





RUMORS OF WAR IN SOUTH AMERICA 


ISTURBANCES in Venezuela and 
Colombia threaten to develop into 
revolutions and possibly into a conflict 
between the two countries. Reports differ 
widely. Dr. Rangel Calviras, it appears, 
is in command of 5,000 revolutionists who 
are opposed to President Castro. Several 
battles are reported between Venezuelan 
troops and the revolutionists. Victories 
are claimed by the government. Dr. 
Calviras organized his forces in Colombia, 
and crossed over into Venezuela, which 
gave rise to reports of an invasion by 
Colombian troops. General Rafael Uribe 
is at the head of a Liberal Army of 15,000 
in Colombia. It is feared that he will be 
aided by Liberals in Ecuador, Nicaragua 
and Venezuela. President Castro is 
charged with having secretly helped Gen- 
eral Uribe. This accusation on the part of 
Colombia may cause war between the two 
countries. In case of hostilities between 
the Colombian government and General 
Uribe, the United States may be obliged 
to protect the isthmian railroad between 
Colon and Panama from the operations of 
either side, as is required by treaty obliga- 
tions. 





STRIKE DEVELOPMENTS 


| geen efforts were made by 

President Shaffer and his associate 
leaders in the steel strike to bring about a 
settlement during the past week. After 
the conference between Mr. Shaffer and 
Mr. Morgan previously noted, there was a 
meeting of the officials of the association, 
at Pittsburg, but the terms offered by Mr. 
Morgan were rejected. The executive com- 
mittee went to New York in a body and 
had a conference with Mr. Morgan and 
President Schwab, of the Steel Corpora- 
tion, but the demands of the corporation 
representatives were of such a character 
that the men would not accept. The com- 
mittee delegated power to Shaffer, and re- 
turned home. The president announces 
that a general strike will be ordered as 
soon as preliminary warnings can be given 
to mill managers. This order will be the 
crucial test, as it will at once reveal the 
strength or weakness of the Association. 
There is some talk of a sympathetic strike 
in industries allied with the steel business, 
but no specific declarations have been 
made. On Monday the sheet steel mills 
at Wellsville, O., and Hyde Park., Pa., 
were reopened with non-union men. 
There was no violence on the part of the 
strikers. Indeed, the good order and self- 
control of the men is one of the remark- 
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able features of the struggle. The under- 
writing syndicate which furnished the 
capital for the organization of the steel 
trust has been assessed another 12) per 
cent. by the Steel Corporation. It is 
claimed that this is for the purpose of ob- 
taining money to fight the strikers and 
maintain the price of steel stocks. 





NO PUBLIC DRINKING IN MOSCOW 


I Fatype > drinking of brandy has been 

prohibited by M. Boulyguine, Gov- 
ernor General of Moscow. The official 
decree forbids the imbibing of vodka in 
the streets, parks, public squares, house 
yards, and all public buildings, This, 
therefore, restricts all drinking to private 
houses. The drinkers are required to go 
into the house, not being allowed even to 
indulg@ in their own yards. Offenders 
are made subject toa fine, in default of 
which they will be imprisoned for three 
months. The liquor is sold in dispensa- 
ries under government control, the pur- 
pose being to restrict the business as much 
as possible. It appears, however, that the 
public drinking had developed to such an 
extent that it called for further official 
interference. 





PRESIDENT McKINLEY WILL ATTEND 


Mi to the surprise and gratifica- 
a tion of Grand Army men, Presi- 
dent McKinley promptly accepted an in- 
Vitation to attend the National Encamp- 
ment to be held in Cleveland next month. 
He will be there Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday of encampment week, and 
will be the recipient of a grand reception. 
With his usual tact and suavity he told 
the committee that he considered the na- 
tional encampments of the Grand Army 
to be the most important as well as the 
most interesting of the great gatherings of 
the country. When it is recalled that cer- 
tain influential Grand Army men have 
insisted upon the removal of a pension 
commissioner whom the President has de- 
liberately sustained in office, the signifi- 
cance of the invitation and the hearty ac- 
veptance is at once apparent. The Presi- 
dent will undoubtedly find an opportunity 
to wake one of his timely, diplomatic and 
mollifying speeches. 





DEATH OF THE EMPRESS FREDERICK 


T the age of 61, and in the presence 
A of all her children save Prince 
Henry, the Dowager Empress Frederick 
ot Germany passed away at Cronberg, on 
Monday evening of this week. She had 
been ill for some time, but in spite of her 
precarious condition her death was not 
expected so soon. The Empress Fred- 
erick was the oldest daughter of Queen 
Victoria, sister of the King of England, 
and mother of Emperor William of Ger- 
many. Like her imperial mother she was 
a woman of noble and philanthropic 
ideals and impulses, and strangely out of 
place in the midst of her monarchical 
surroundings. She exhibited unusual in- 
tellectual acumen, was a devoted wife and 
mother, but was not appreciated by the 
German people. Her life was made sor- 
rowful by the bitter emnity of German 
court circles, antagonism with Bismarck, 
and the estrangement of her son, the 
presentEmperor. Her motto was : ‘‘ Learn 
to suffer without complaining.”’ 
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HOW TO AVOID CONTRO- 
VERSIES 


N controversies over religion several 
things must be taken into account — 
definition of terms, point of view, 
differences in education, antecedents 
and peculiarities of temperament. Then, 
in addition, allowauce must be made 
for latent prejudices against doctrines, 
terms, or persons. Like inbred sin, 
prejudice dies hard, and roots of this 
particular distemper of the soul may 
sprout and bring forth fruit long after 
it is considered dead and buried. A 
misapprehension of the meaning of even 
common words is in many cases the cause 
of differences that often become serious. 
Different points of view will change the 
aspect of many subjects. The preacher 
or Christian worker who takes ail 
these elements of human nature into 
account, will find it comparatively easy to 
‘live at peace with most men ”’ without 
compromise of conscience or neglect of 
duty. The great secret of being an aggres- 
sive worker and at the same time keeping 
on good terms with the majority, is to un- 
derstand your own twists and turns of 
nature, cultivate the art of seeing into the 
very heart of other people, and then deal 
with them according to their ‘‘true in- 
wardness’’ — not perhaps as they imagine 
themselves to be, or even reveal in their 
words. Men must be dealt with accord- 
ing to what they are, and not by what 
they assume to be, or, under grace, may 
become. Hence in reaching the individ- 
ual for good he must be approached 
strictly from the human standpoint. The- 
ology is a great study. Human nature is 
also a great study. He that winneth 
souls is wise, and that wisdom should 
lead him to know as much about the 
character and attributes of man as theol- 
ogy is supposed to teach him about God. 





THE CHRISTIAN AUREOLE 


HE argument of all arguments for a 
living Saviour, it has been said, is 
the aureole of glory that radiates from the 
lives of Christian saints. Those unaffected 
by other forces have been unable to resist 
this. Those who have even rejected Chris- 
tianity on its dogmatic side have been 
obliged to admit that its spiritual influ- 
ence has been transcendent, overpowering, 
and unparalleled ; that though there are 
occasionally saints in other religions, the 
Crristian religion has a power of develop- 
ing saintliness which has had no equal in 
any other creed or philosophy. 

This argument, let it be noticed, comes 
to the front only where there is a pro- 
nounced and unmistakable saintliness of 
soul. It would be very hard to construct 
anu apology-for Christianity out of the con- 
duct of average Christians. There is a 
point at which the Christian character 
manifests itself to the world, and below 
this point there is no such manifestation. 
Of the multitudes professing to be follow- 
ers of Jesus, some are naturally lovable, 
but spiritually commonplace ; others are 
effusive in spiritual things, but have a 
poor standard of life, not up to that which, 
in points of honor and generosity, often 
characterizes the natural man. Neither of 
these classes fitly represents that lofty, 
symmetrical Christian character, meek, 
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lowly, detached from the world, recol- 
lected in God, self-forgetful, and with a 
perfect trust, on which men agree to put 
the stamp of saintliness. This it is which 
arrests the attention of the unbelieving 
world, and compels ccnviction that there 
is a power in the cross of Christ to change 
the heart known nowhere else. These 
are the miracles of grace which make pro- 
foundest impression on all around them. 

That man is to be deeply pitied who 
has never known asaint. Saints are still 
to be found, even in the lowliest spheres. 
Their lives are hid with Christ in God. 
They are much misunderstood. Very 
rarely do they have any prominent part 
in the world’s work, or stand out conspic- 
uously to the gaze of men. They are the 
humblest of the humble, the meekest of 
the meek, unconscious of their sainthood, 
shrinking from self-display, and with 
earthly opportunities, very likely, of the 
fewest. Perhaps they live in some poor 
little village, and can scarcely do more 
than wipe away the tears from a few 
weeping eyes. Perhaps they themselves 
are terrible sufferers, well acquainted with 
keenest anguish for long periods, but in 
the midst of it all saying sweetly and 
without effort, ‘‘ Still I’m. trusting, Lord, 
in Thee.’’ They are not discouraged or 
troubled. They are wrapped up in Jesus. 
His personal presence with them contin- 
ually is all-sufficient, and answers all 
questions. In unbroken union with their 
Lord, and in His holy house, they live a 
life apart, undistracted, uninterrupted. 
Their language is, ‘‘ I have made His will 
my pleasure, and He has made my wants 
His care.’’ The flower of their soul sends 
forth an exquisite perfume and beauty 
very precious to God, and greatly blest 
also to some few at least whose eyes are 
open to its genuine worth. They shine, 
but vot to the outward look. No visible 
glory emanates from their countenances, 
and yet to the discerning gaze the trans- 
formation that takes place even in their 
features after long years of communion 
with Jesus is sometimes wonderfully at- 
tractive and marvelously marked. 

The aureole, in Christian art, was a radi- 
ance enveloping the whole figure of any 
especially holy being whether divine or 
human. Such outward brightness was 
but a rude endeavor to indicate that in- 
ward effulgence seen only in perfection by 
the eye of God. Let it stand as a feeble 
tribute to the power and preciousness of 
unalloyed goodness, a mark of the re- 
sponse inevitably called forth by spotless 
purity and the admiration awakened by 
an unselfish life. 

We are disposed to believe that saints 
equal to any of the saints of old are still 
arising in the Christian Church and shin- 
ing with undimmed lustre for Jesus. But 
surely there ought to be more of them. 
They are the true strength of the church, 
that which makes it unsubduable by any 
earthly arm, that which constitutes its 
real reserve of power. Well has it been 
said, “ If we had more high saints we 
should have fewer low sinners.’”’ Let us 
have them. Let us determine to be such. 
Though we cannot reach the great ideal, 
the perfection of Christ, we may, if every 
energy is thereto dedicated, come extreme- 
ly near it. What else than a great acces- 
sion of saintliness will save the church in 
the midst of its present perils, check the 
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tide of worldliness, stem the torrent of un- 
belief that threatens to engulf us, and re- 
verse the secular trend of the age by which 
our sanctuaries are being emptied, our Sab- 
baths desecrated, aud our numbers dimin- 
ished? More saints! The beauty of true 
Scriptural holiness! The fulness of faith 
and of love from which alone the most 
effective activity inevitably springs ! 
Surely this is the need which takes prece- 
dence of all others. ‘‘ Oh, faces of the 
saints ; sweet and firm lips accustomed to 
name the name of God, dear eyes which 
discern a brother in the poorest creature, 
hairs blanched by meditations on eternity, 
sacred colors of the soul shining in age 
and death — blessed are they who have 
seen ySu; more blessed they who have 
understood and who have received from 
your transfigured features lessons of wis- 
dom and immortality ! ”’ 





MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 


ROBABLY corporation methods are 
pretty much the same in all of the 
iarge cities of the United States. Doubt- 
less there is plenty of foundation for the 
tales of corruption whereby valuable fran- 
chises for the use of streets are bought 
through purchasable common councils 
and boards of aldermen. In a certain 
city, one who gets his informatiou from 
the inside says that the street railway 
interest is a great political machine ; that 
the headquarters of one of the great politi- 
cal parties is a large employment agency ; 
that the corporation has its hand upon 
both political parties equally ; and that 
the principals who procure employment 
for the men who support them at the polls 
and who vote them into the offices 
whereby they are able to grant favors to 
the corporation, are called upon about 
once a month by the corporation and 
reminded of their political debts, so that 
there may be no misunderstanding or hesi- 
tation when equivalents are demanded for 
favors. So the interests of the public are 
totally sacrificed between the three con- 
spiring parties—the corporation, the 
public officials, and the workingmen who 
are given employment. Thus we have, 
he said, all of the evils of municipal 
ownership without any of its benefits. 
Doubtless this situation can be dupli- 
eated in fifty of the largest cities of the 
United States. There is nothing inher- 
ently improbable in it. On the contrary, 
it is the precise method which a corpora- 
tion would follow in getting valuable 
rights from the people for nothing. There 
is no actual bribery of aldermen and coun- 
cilmen and members of the leyislature 
with cash in such a case. Yet there is the 
corrupt influencing of votes by a means 
which is precisely as corrupt as bribery by 
cash. The workingman gets his employ- 
ment, which has a cash value to him. 
The politician, by the votes of the work- 
ingmen whom he has provided with em- 
ployment, gets office, which is worth much 
cash to him and for which he is always 
ready to pay cash. The corporation gets 
from the politicians whose voters it has 
employed the franchises which are worth 
cash to it, and so the round of exchange 
of service is rendered, while the public 
sees its rights in the streets given away 
for nothing, and the profits of enormously 
profitable’ transportation are quietly put 
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into the pockets of the stockholders. In 
many cases doubtless cash is paid for 
legislation. Evidence in that direction is 
too frequent and too cumulative to permit 
it to be doubted reasonably. But whether 
this is so or not, the ring of three parties 
gets the profit which the people ought to 
receive themselves. 

The argument that politics would enter 
into municipal ownership is thus satisfac- 
torily answered by the reply that politics 
alreadiv enters strongly into the manage- 
ment of the public service corporations. 
Those who argue that the present method 
is best must make it clear that politics 
would be worse under municipal owner- 
ship than under the present system. Those 
who favor reform have a good cause for 
their charges that the present system is too 
corrupt and that reform is necessary. Ex- 
periments thus far in municipal ownership 
have produced nothing worse than has 
been found in New York and Chicago. 

If there is any progress toward the idea 
of municipal ownership, the friends of 
the present system of quasi-public corpo- 
rations have themselves to thank, in part, 
at least, if the public regard them with 
growing distrust. A lawyer in the em- 
ploy of a large public service corporation, 
speaking of the practice of corporations 
in buying their street franchises through 
boards of aldermen, said: ‘‘ We have to 
do such things.’’ And he was a member of 
an evangelical church, too. If the possi- 
bility of municipal ownership with suc- 
cess turns upon the question of the hon- 
esty of the management, then it is to be 
said that there is no greater probability of 
dishonesty under the municipality than 
there is under the present system. Cer- 
tuinly the city would not be required to 
pay out of the earnings of the company 
the sums—and they are doubtless no 
small amount — which have to be paid 
for the votes of the unscrupulous men 
whose consent must be had to the grant- 
ing of the desired privileges and who 
know that they can command high 
prices. 

Aside from the theory in this matter, it 
is a fact of record that the movements 
towaid mupicipal ownership are increas- 
ing in strength and frequency. The new 
ideas relate both to street railways and to 
municipal lighting, as well as to the older 
subject of municipal water supplies in 
place of incorporated companies. In all 
parts of the United States more thought 
is being given to this subject, more dissat- 
isfaction is felt with existing corruption 
and inefficiency, and there is less distrust 
of the people as if they were an irrational 
and unmanageable body who never could 
take care of themselves. Municipal 
management is like swimming or self- 
government. One must go into the water 
to swim. Peoples learn to govern them- 
selves by practice of the art of self- 
government, not by watching other peo- 
ple do it. They will succeed in municipal 
management by experiment and by im- 
provements upon their beginnings. That 
is common sense, and that is the fact. 

But this self-management involves far 
more attention to the government on the 
part of the average citizen. It involvesa 
breaking down of old party prejudices and 
acting upon the lines of the good of the 
public. It is marvelous to see what a 
growth has occurred all over the country 
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in our large cities, during the last four 
years, in the way of municipal independ- 
ence and civic reform. In many places cit- 
izens’ parties or independent movements 
have cut the ground from under the 
chronic political managers and have 
drawn together the best of both parties, 
resulting in better local government and 
in the accomplishment of marked re- 
forms. Chicago is a conspicuous instance 
of such a policy, whereby the gang of 
corrupt aldermen was broken up, and 
plenty of others could be cited. With 
closer attention on the part of the voters 
to their local affairs, the governments 
will be run more honestly ; leakages will 
be looked after more closely ; dishonest 
and incompetent officials will lose their 
places, and the people will govern them- 
selves for themselves. Already the re- 
proach upon the United States for the 
misgovernment of its cities is being re- 
moved, and with honest administrations 
there is no doubt that the people will own 
and manage more of their public util- 
ities. 





«The Editor’s Study’’ 


E borrow our title from Harper's 
Magazine, whose department bear- 
ing this name has so long attracted such 
general interest. In the August number 
the editor makes some very frank, inter- 
esting and instructive statements and com- 
ments concerning the work of editing this 
monthly. Referring to the long time de- 
manded for preparation and anticipation 
ot the matter tor the successive issues, he 
Says: 

“The magazine, like nature, prepares its 
next year’s work while the present year’s 
golden harvest is in evidence. Already its next 
great serial story is promised and in prepara- 
tion, and soon with other important features 
to be unfolded in 1902. In many ways the 
conduct otf a great magazine simulates the 
operation of nature. It is not made out of 
hand; it is born and it grows.” 


Special attention is called to the last sen- 
tence, for it is as suggestive as it is true. 
Many read the printed page without any 
thought ot the time, study and skill which 
were exercised, on the part of the editor 
and his associates, in producing it just 
when and as it is. 

Continuing upon the same line, the 
editor says: 


“ There isa prevalent notion that the maga- 
zine is made up from month to month from 
copy submitted in the shape of manuscripts by 
writers in all quarters of the globe, the selec- 
tion and arrangement of these articles being 
committed to a responsible editor who is a kind 
of Great Mogul, crowning or decapitating liter- 
ary aspirants at his sovereign will. I* is con- 
ceivable that a magazine might be thus 
constituted.” 


But nota magazine ot any established 
merit. Any publication which has won 
and holds a place among thinking people 
has done it because some one governing 
mind has planned, often months in ad- 
vance, just what is toappear. Referring to 
the mechanica] make-up ot each number, 
the editor presents much-needed intorma- 
tion in saying: 


“We doubt if the readers of this magazine 
know how complex are the operations upon 
which a single number depends for its full value 
and attractiveness. Outside of the central of- 
fice, agencies are established in the great cities 
of Europe simply for prompt information and 
suggestion. The illustrations for one number 
require the best work of ascore of the ablest 
urtists — work that in the aggregate would 
occupy from a single hand nearly a year’s time, 
apart from the time taken to engrave them. 
The making-up of a number after its contents 
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have been determined is a study, and might 
well occupy the time of one man; in reality 
it is a matter of careful consultation, engaging 
the attention of manager, editor, and art super- 
intendent, besides that of the person who has 
the special charge of it.” 


What is true ot Harper’s is true, in much 
the same degree, ot every publication of 
value, be it monthly, weekly, or daily. No 
journal of merit is a thing of chance, thrown 
together haphazard out of all sorts of con- 
tributions which happen to bein hand. It 
is a thing ot life, and is tremendously alive 
if it has had time for birth, growth and 
proper nurture. The reading public which 
desires to be considerate and just needs to 
get closer to our best publications. The 
misapprehensions which too often fruit in 
the hasty note of complaint to the editor 
would seldom, if ever, be written if the tacts 
in the case were known. 





PERSONALS 





— A note just received from Rev. Frank- 
lin Hamilton, of First Church, this city, 
written at Venice, says: ‘‘ We are en route 
to Switzerland.” 


— Prolif. Everett Skillings, who for the 
last three years has been instructor in 
Greek at Montpelier Seminary, has ac- 
cepted a similar chair at Wilbraham, and 
begins his duties with the new school year 
in September. 


— A Presbyterian minister, writing of the 
late Prof. Joseph Le Conte, in the Interivr, 
says: ‘* Prot. Le Conte was one of the men 
I knew could be depended upou. He was 
then a member of the First Church, Oak- 
land. He was ot a deeply spiritual nature. 
He saw and recognized God in all His 
wonderful works.” 


— Rev. E. L. Latham, formerly in charge 
of the mission at Colon (Aspinwall), S. A., 
under Rev. Wm. Taylor, is doing mission- 
ary work in Cuba. At present he is in 
charge ot a home for boys in Matanzas. 
Mr. Latham hopes in the near future to es- 
tablish a mission and headquarters for 
missionaries both Cuban and American. 


— Politicians are seeing some special 
significance in the tact that Governor Yates 
ot Illinois and Vice-President Roosevelt, 
who was passing through the city oft 
Chicago, July 3l, held a conference. A 
press dispatch from Chicago says: “It has 
been known for some time that Governor 
Yates favors Mr. Roosevelt's nomination in 
1904, and the impression is abroad that he 
wishes to be known as the leader of the 
Roosevelt boom in Illinois.” 


—On the 29th of July, Rev. T. F. Jones, 
presiding elder of Rockland District, East 
Maine Conterence, was called upon to part 
with his elder son. At the home of Captain 
William J. Lermond, ‘Thomaston, William 
Goldsbrough Jones was unite in marriage 
with Mary Elizabeth Lermond, in the 
presence of the immediate relatives. Many 
congratulatory messages were received by 
the young couple, and silver and golden 
tokens ot regard. Hartford, Conn., whither 
they took the Bangor & Boston boat on the 
evening of their marriagé,is to be their 
future home. 


— Rev. George W. Gue, D. D., pastor of 
Centenary Church, Portland, Oregon, going 
to the station in Portland to welcome the 
delegates from the Epworth League Con- 
vention at San Francisco, fell dead of heart 
disease, on Wednesday of last week. Dr. 
Gue entered the ministry of our church in 
Central Illinois at the early age of nineteen 
years. He worked himself to the tront 
rank there, and eleven years «go went to 
Portland as pastor of Grace Church, and 
has since been presiding elder of Portland 
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District. He was chaplain of the 108th Illi- 
nois Regiment in the Civil War, and las 
been very prominent and effective in the 
work of our church. 

— Mrs. Kynett, widow of Dr. A. J. Kynett, 
is spending the summer in Evanston, Ill. 


— Hon. William Larrabee, ex-Governor of 
Iowa, has given $24,000 to Upper Iowa Uni- 
versity at Fayette. 

— Dr. Homer Stuntz is endeavoring to se- 
cure, at Manila, grounds for a city cemetery, 
open to all, without distinction of creed. 


— President Henry G. Weston, of Crozer: 


Theological Seminary, is past eighty years 
ot age, but still performs all the duties of 
his office. 

— Rev. W. P. McLaughlin, pastor of the 
First Methodist Church, Buenos Ayres, is 
on his way home, after nine years spent 
in South America. 


— Mrs. George A. Coe has been elected to 
the professorship of piano and history of 
music by the trustees of Northwestern 
University, Evanston, III. 


— Mr. W. W. Cooper, of Kenosha, Wis., 
has given $2,500 tor the erection of a Young 
Men’s Christian Association building at 
Nanking University, Nanking, China. 

— Mrs. A. C. Knight, dean of woman stu- 
dents in U.S. Grant University, Tennes- 
see, Since visiting the Pan-American Ex- 
position, has been spending her summer 
with friends in Massachusetts. 


—The Misses Emmaand Grace Stock- 
well, of Murray, Iowa, under appointment 
as missionaries to India, lett Tacoma, 
Wash., Aug. 3, for India, in company with 
Rev. Julius Smith, Rev. and Mrs. F. B. 
Price, and Miss Wells, of Laclede, Mo. 


—All his colleagues of the Methodist 
press will heartily rejoice in the fact 
that, accompanied by his estimable wife, 
Editor C. W. Smith, ot the Pittsburg Chris- 
tian Advocate, is now crossing the ocean to 
make his first trip abroad. He is a delegate 
to the Ecumenical Conference. 


— Rev. A. B. Williams, class of ’94, Bos- 
ton University School of Theology, is in 
the midst of a prosperous pastorate at 
Mineral City, Ohio. During his two years 
at this place there have been more than two 
hundred conversions, making almost one 
conversion for every member ot his church. 

— Rev. George H. Cheney, of Peabody, is 
bereaved in the death of his mother, who 
passed to her reward, Aug. 1, from her home 
in Delevan, N. Y. She was a Christian 
woman of marked ability and strength of 
character, and had devoted a long and use- 
ful lite to her tamily and thechurch. Her 
death was triumphant. She leaves six 
children, sixteen grandchildren, and three 
great-grandchildren. Mr. Cheney and 
family were visiting in Delevan when his 
mother passed away. 


— The Nova Scotia Conference has sus- 
tained{a serious loss in ‘the death of Rev. 
F. H. Wright, which occurred in Halitax 
on Monday, July 22. At the session ot the 
Conterence in June Mr. Wright was ap- 
pointed to Gratton St. Church, Halifax, the 
leading church of the denomination in 
Nova Scotia. He filled his pulpit at two 
services on the Sunday preceding his death 
with his accustomed vigor and enthusiasm, 
and on Monday noon was dead. He wasa 
man of superior mental ability, but with a 
very nervous temperament and not strong 
physically, and this combination probably 
hastened! his death. He was considered 
the foremost preacher in the denomination 
in the Province, and had filled the larger 
appointments with great acceptance. He 
was a graduate of Mount Allison Uni- 
versity at Sackville, N. B., and bad taken 
special courses of study at different insti- 
tutions since. His taking away in the 
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prime of life from a career of usefulness 
which was guaranteed is a calamity, and 
his place cannot be easily filled. 


— Rev. Fred Winslow Adams, pastor of 
Epwerth Church, New Haven, recently 
read a tew chapters from the publisher’s 
proots of Mrs. S. R. Graham-Clark’s forth- 
coming novel, ‘‘ The Cry of the Two-Thirds,” 
to aliterary audience, at the Log Cabin, 
Old Orchard. The company were gathered 
on invitation of Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Hazel- 
ton. The chapters read were very dramatic 
and excited keen interest, the pathos of the 
story moving almost the entire company to 
tears. Rev. W. H. H. McAllister, of Port- 
land, who read the entire MS. betore it went 
to the publisher, speaks of the book as 
‘destined to be the Uncle Tom’s Cabin of 
the emancipation from the slavery ot strong 
drink.” 


—A very pleasant episode connected 
with the visit to New England of Bishop 
O. P. Fitzgerald, of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, was a marriage at 
which he officiated on Saturday, August 3, 
at Wilton, N. H., the summer home of 
Rear Admiral John G. Walker, of the 
United States Navy. The contracting par- 
ties were Mr. Richard Y. Fitzgerald, son of 
Judge A. L. Fitzgerald, of Nevada, and 
nephew of the Bishop, and Miss Susan G. 
Walker, daughter of the Admiral. Mr. 
Fitzgerald is a rising young lawyer, a grad- 
uate (with honors) of Harvard Law School. 
The bride in beauty, culture and character 
is rarely endowed. The wedding, it is said, 
was unique in the elegance of all its ap- 
pointments. The North, the South, and the 
Pacific Coast touched delightfully in this 
bridal on the New Hampshire’ hills. 


— Rev. L. H. Dorchester sends the follow- 
ing note, dated on board the “ Cestrian,”’ in 
the Irish Sea, July 26: ‘* We are almost at 
Liverpool, having had a pleasant voyage, 
debarring fog during first six days. This 
fog lengthened our voyage, but we have 
had po storm and not much motion. There 
has been very little sea-sickness. Mrs. 
Dorchester and I have had none whatever, 
enjoying our meals every day. This boat 
is very steady, passengers pleasant, only 
forty-six in number, so that we have plenty 
ot room. Two Episcopal rectors and a Cath- 
olic priest are on board. I was selected to 
preach on Sunday, and spoketrom the text, 
‘Thy way, O Lord, is in the sea.’ The 
rectors carried through the Episcopal serv- 
ice and the priest attended. Pretty good 
Christian nnity ! My wite and I have been 
much refreshed by the voyage.” 


— Rev. F. D. Blakeslee, D. D., president 
ot Cazenovia Seminary, who is meeting 
with gratifying success with the institution, 
has special reason, with Mrs. Blakeslee, to 
rejoice in the pronounced scholarly achieve- 
ments of his children. George H., who 
graduated from East Greenwich Academy 
as valedictorian in ’89, and afterward from 
Wesleyan University in ’93, this spring was 
awarded a $700 traveling fellowship at 
Harvard University, where he is a post- 
graduate student. He sailed on June 29 for 
Germany, where he will probably spend 
two years in fturtherstudy. He has already 
spent one year as a post-graduate student at 
Johns Hopkins University and three years 
at Harvard. He taught tor one year at 
East Greenwich Academy and for three 
years at Moody’s school for boys at Mt. 
Hermon. His specialty is history. Miss 
Theodora L., who graduated in ’99 trom the 
Academy, and who has spent one year each 
at lowa Wesleyan and Syracuse Universi- 
ties, is now in Paris making herself pro- 
ficient in the French language, and will 
later join her brother in Germany for study 
there. The second son, Albert F., also a 
graduate of East Greenwich Academy 
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‘class of 92), has spent two years at Harvard 
as a post-graduate student and is now 
teaching, as Harvard’s representative, upon 
the taculty of the summer school at Cold 
Spring Harbor, L. I. His specialty is 
botany. He has also taught one vear in 
East Greenwich Academy and nearly two 
years in Montpelier Seminary. He has 
been recently awarded, at Harvard, a $500 
teacher’s fellowship. During the past year 
he taught in Radcliffe College. He and his 
sister were also valedictorians of their 
classes at the Academy. 





BRIEFLETS 





‘When Zron’s HERALD gave its reasons 
for demanding that the next General Con- 
terence elect at least eight new Bishops, the 
statement was greeted with surprise in 
some sections of the church; but here is 
Bishop McCabe, as will be seen by our 
Omaha Letter, on page 1015, saying that the 
General Conference should elect thirty 
Bishops. That declaration is McCabean, to 
say the least. 





‘*Conferencetather ”’ is the felicitous term 
used by our brethrenin Germany and Swit- 
zerland to designate the preacher in whose 
charge the Annual Conference is enter- 
tained. Sometimes the father is rather 
young for so large a family. 





An exchange states, as showing the 
growth of Prohibition sentiment in the 
South, that “itis a fact that of the ninety- 
tour counties of Kentucky only tour permit 
the sale ot liquor except on physician’s pre- 
scriptions. The big State of Texas, which 
has a ‘ wide-open’ reputation in the North, 
has 120 prohibition counties. Georgia leads 
all of its sister States of the South with 132; 
Missouri has 84; Tennessee, 7(); North Car- 
olina, 60; Virginia, 55; Alabama, 50; Ar- 
kansas, 50; West Virginia, 40; Florida, 30, 
and so on.” 





By the courtesy ot Prof. Edgar H. Bar- 
ker, of the Lowell Textile School, we are 
privileged to examine the finely illustrated 
catalogue of the institution for 1901-1902. 
For those who seek skill in the textile work 
taught at this school, it offers very superior 
advantages. Prof. Barker is an admiring 
habitué of Hedding, N. H., spending with 
his tamily a large part of his vacation there. 





The following note from one of the most 
manly and respected ot New England min- 
isters, is so suggestive and comforting that 
we share it with our readers: ‘I was 
startled some time since to hear President 
G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, say, 
‘If the preachers give up preaching of sin, 
the scientist must take it up.’ That 
thought, more than any other, has affected 
my preacbing since. I purpose to hold to 
this subject — to preach salvation from sin. 
My optimism had almost lost sight ot things 
as they are. Besureto keep the HERALD 
a-making us better.”’ 





The Christian Church must keep its moral 
vision perfectly clear and luminous. Noth- 
ing less than the standards otf Jesus 
Christ must be accepted and honored. To 
the envious and bitterly inimical Phari- 
sees, who sought to ethically confound Jesus 
Christ, He threw the unanswerable chal- 
lenge,‘ Which of you convicteth Me of sin?”’ 
Hence, if any professed disciple of Jesus 
Christ goes wrong, his wrong-doing must 
be immediately and frankly contessed and 
condemned, be he missionary, minister, or 
any official representative of the church. 
There must be uo silence, concealment, 
apology, or Jesuitism. Men and women, 
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not of the church, but close up toit, wait 
eagerly with unerring moral judgment tor 
the verdict of Curistian people upon evil- 
doers of its own flock; and if not given 
when it is deserved, the inference is wholly 
contusing, harmful and wide-reaching. 





The second letter of our special corre- 
spondent,” ‘ Olympia,’ who is “ doing 
up’’ the tarther West torthis paper, appears 
in this issue, beginning on page 1005. He 
attended the great International Epworth 
League Convention at San Francisco, and 
presents some features of it with refreshing 
frankness. 





Vice-President Roosevelt punctuated an 
address which he made recently at the an- 
nual meeting of the Long Island Bible So- 
ciety with these characteristic words : ** No 
matter how good a man is, it he is timid he 
cannot accomplish much in the world. 
There is only a very circumscribed sphere 
of usetulness for the timid good man.” 





Is it not an added satisfaction, in eatirg a 
luscious blackberry, to remember the 
thorns you wrested it from? We shall 
have some such kindred satisfactions by- 
and-by over the graces of redeemed charac- 
ter won through tribulations. 





For an arraignment of Christian Science 
and its author we have never read anything 
so formidable, unanswerable and damag- 
ing, as the report of the address made in 
Tremont Temple on the evening ot Aug. 1, 


, by Frederick W. Peabody, Esq., of this 


city. His allegations were specific and as- 
tounding, and he challenges any person to 
demand proof for what he said. The Bos- 
ton Herald of Aug. 2 contained a good ab- 
stract report. 


A letter received from a prominent lay- 
man, who was, while writing, away from 
his home, contains a very practical sug- 
gestion to preachers: ‘I go tochurch when 
away, if possible, but oftentimes at the 
close of a discourse I wonder why the 
preacher could teel called upon to preach 
the sermon that he did. Discussions of ab- 
struse subjects, not abstruse discussions, 
ordinarily find place, while what the poor 
waytarer wants and needs is a reaching 
out of something that puts him in touch 
with bis brother man and his Father in 
heaven.”’ 

“The Methodist minister was the good 
Samaritan,” said a friend last week, and 
then explained that, in a neighboring city, 
a tather who some months ago buried his 
wite, was peculiarly afflicted in the tatal 
illness of his only son, a youth of seven- 
teen years. The man was poor and unable 
to supply his home or his sick boy with 
even necessary comforts. He had no 
church affiliations, but one of our minis- 
ters was a constant visitor in the home, 
and sent his own Morris chair for the use 
of the invalid. That is manifesting the 
mind that was in Jesus Christ. 





There is suggestive and hopetul prophecy 
of the tuture in the announcement that 
seventeen Harvard University graduates, 
selected by President Eliot because of their 
excellence in scholarship and character, are 
to go to the Philippines to fill responsible 
positions in the educational system now 
being established for the islands. The Ad- 
ministration should be judged more by 
what it is trying to do with its many crude 
and chaotic problems than by what it has 
really done. Races in a condition of igno- 
rance and barbarism are not transformed 
in a day ; it is the work of a century. 
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New President of Wesleyan Con- 
ference 


UR English exchanges announce the 
election of Rev. William Theophilus 
Davison, D. D., as president of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Conterence. The Methodist Re- 
corder presents a very fine large photo- 
graph of Dr. Davison as a supplement, 
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PROF. W. T. DAVISON, D. D. 


with an appreciative biographical sketch. 
The Methodist Times says: 


*On Tuesday morning the formal vote of the 
Legal Hundred placed Dr. Davison in the su- 
preme ; osition of our church for which the suf- 
frages of his brethren nominated him a year 
ago. Ministers and laymen alike will heartily 
welcome the bestowal of this crowning honor 
upon one who is revered and loved throughout 
Metbodism. Dr. Davison unites in himself 
high qualities rarely found in the same individ- 
ual. Pre-eminentiy a student and scholar, he 
yet possesses pulpit gifts of no mean order, and 
his knowledge of men and things qualifies bim 
to direct and control the counsels of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church with wisdom and suc- 
cess. His contributions to theological litera 
ture have made his personality known not 
only in Great Britain, but especially in the 
wider Anglo-Saxon world across the Atlantic. 
His attai::ments are only equaled by the mod- 
esty with which he bears himself. He has never 
sought the honors of his church; they have 
come to him spontaneously, and despite his fee- 
ble health he has rendered great and lasting 
service to Methodism in the class-room, on 
cow mittees,in the pulpit, and on the printed 
page. Ifa goodstock of oealth is granted him, 
we look forward to twelve months of prosperity 
under the presidency of Dr. Davison.” 


Dr. Davison’s regular contributions to 
Zion’s HERALD tor several years upon 
* Religious Thought and Life in the Old 
World,” will be vividly remembered by 
our readers. 





A Welcome Letter 


j ROM a letter written by Hon. C. C. 
Corbin at Lucerne, July 22, we pre- 
sent the following interesting statement : 


‘*Mrs. Corbin and | lefi Bad Nauheim, Ger- 
many,on July 8,and went to Wiesbaden fora 
day or two. We passed our national anniver- 
sary there,and felt quite proud of the honor 
done the duy. Over our hotel the Stars and 
Stripes waved. From the flagstaff of the 
Kursaal it also was thrown tothe breeze. The 
band concert consisted entirely of American 
airs, while the grounds, lake and fountains were 
all brilliantly illuminated. 

“* A week ago last Tuesday we left for Bingen- 
stock. The altitude proved too great for Mrs. 
Corbin, and this, coupled with living so poorly 
adapted to American tastes, led us at the end of 
six days to shake its dust from off our feet — or, 
more truthfully, shake its mountain gravel 
from off our shoes —and go to Lucerne. Just 
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how long we will remain here is undecided, and 


just what our immediate tuture isto be lam 


not able now to state. Lucerne is a very noisy 
place, and the Sabbath is, if possible, the least 
peaceful of days. We were here two weeks ago 
today, and the national Schutzenfest was then 
in progress. The din of brass bands and the 
shooting of guns was continuous. If the con- 
tinual clanging of church bells makes a place 
religious, then this city is most religious. From 
a Catholic standpoint it may be all right, bat 
from Protestant standards there is much that 
could be improved. 

“I intended to run up to Zurich and say 
‘how do you do’ to Bishop Vincent, but a note 
received from him this morning tells me that 
he is now in Norway holding a Conference, and 
next week he will bein Sweden. Thus we shall 
lose that anticipated pleasure. We shall reach 
London in time for the Ecumenical Conference, 
where we hope to meet many home friends.” 


Honest Execution of Law 


EFERENCE was made recently, at 
some length, in our columns, to the 
action of Russia in the regulation of the 
manufacture and sale of distilled liquors. 
The Outlook of recent date in an editorial 
presents some important additional facts. 
It will be recalled that in January, 1895, 
the Czar autocratically closed the “‘ vodka 
saloons,’ compelling the saloon-keepers to 
go out of the business. The government 
entered upon a rigid supervision of all dis- 
tilleries. The strength and purity of all 
liquor was tested and made a matter ot 
record. The distiller can sell his liquor 
only to the Government. The Outlook 
Says: 

‘‘In place of the public-hoases the Govern- 
ment supplied its own saloons— places where 
spirits could be bought under the strictest 
rules. For example, the liquor is all put up in 
sealed bottles bearing the Government stamp ; 
the bottle may not be uncorked on the prem- 
ises ; the utmost decorum must be maintained 
by the buyer—he must remove his hat on en- 
trance, keep it off until he goes out, may not 
even smoke a cigarette in the room, and he 
must in all ways conduct himself as if he were 
in the presence of a Government official. The 
selling agent is paid by the Government, is not 
allowed any profit on sales, and is prohibited 
irom pushing the sales in the slightest degree. 
The entire business is under the supervision of 
the Minister of Finance, M. de Witte. In one 
year’s time, 1898, the Government did a busi- 
ness in spirits amounting to $125,000,000, on 
which was realized by the Government a profit 
of $15,000,000. In many places the temperance 
societies bave provided all manner of indoor 
and outdoor sports to attract the peasants from 
the pleces where liquor is sold, and tea-houses, 
theatres, concert-halls, and the like abound, 
The Government co-operates by making the 
public-houses as unattractive as possible — 
plain, office-like affairs, with no allurements of 
any kind. ‘here are no seats even, and all 
lounging is strictly prohibited.” 


There has been in the six years, as the re- 
sult of this action on the part of the Russian 
Government, a very remarkable improve- 
ment in the drinking habits of the people. 

It should be noted in this connection that 
the success of the movement in Russia is 
wholly attributable to the tact that the re- 
strictive regulation is honestly enforced. 
The difficulty with restrictive regulation 
in this country lies in the impossibility of 
securing honest entorcement of the laws. 
There seems to be something that paralyzes 
or morally taints every man set for the 
legal regulation of the business. TheSouth 
Carolina Dispensary Law — much like the 
Russian law — appeared, on a critical per- 
sonal investigation, to be a most admirable 
system for the regulation and restriction of 
the traffic ; but it has seemed impossible to 
secure men who would honestly obey the 
law that they were especially chosen to ex- 
ecute. Clearly the tault is not in dispen- 
sary, prohibitory, or any restrictive legis- 
lation, but rests with the officers who refuse 
to execute the laws. No one would criti- 
cise the Russian Government for what it 
has done to overcome the deep-seated, in- 
temperate habits of the people. Then why, 
in all reason, should it be so natural to 
criticise those who desire to remove the 
temptation to drink trom our people? Au- 
tocratic Russia puts free America to shame 


in the success{ul regulation of the drink 
habit. 
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WHAT MODIFICATIONS _ IN 
VIEWS AND METHODS? 


HE tollowing symposium consists of 

replies received from ministers in our 

patronizing territory to whem this note 
was directed : 

‘* Please state, as briefly as possible — not to 
exceed two hundred words—what changes, if 
any, have occurred in your theological views, 
your purposes and your methods in-the last ten 
years. A prompt, frank and brotherly reply 
will be helpful to our readers at large.” 


The purpose was to ascertain from min- 
isters in active work, conservatives as well 
as progressives, what influence, it any, the 
theological agitations and discussions of 
the last ten years had had upon them. 
The replies will be found to be ot interest. 





Rev. James Mudge, D. D 


O change, assuredly, in my purpose, 

which has been, is, and I trust ever 

will be, to be good and do good to the ut- 
most of my power. 

Changes of method, few, if any. Per- 
haps under this head might be mentioned a 
feeling that aczessions to the church are to 
be sought in these days mainly by work- 
ing personally for individuals and care- 
fully training the young rather than by 
sweeping revival movements that wiil 
sbake a community; also a teeling that 
increased attention to young people is at- 
tended with every way admirable results; 
and that sermons may be somewhat short- 
ened with advantage, provided more in- 
stead of less work is put into them. 

Changes in theological views. During the 
past ten years the main moot point in the 
theological world has been the question of 
inspiration and the true way of regarding 
the Bible. I do not know that my views 
have changed particularly. I see more and 
more clearly that the old ideas are unten- 
able on the one hand, and that, on the other 
hand, the radical ideas ot some destructive 
critics are entirely unreasonable. I oc- 
cupy, accordingly, what might be called a 
conservative position as regards the lat- 
ter and a progressive position as regards 
the former. And I am increasingly satis- 
fied with this attitude. It seems to me that 
the present condition of evangelical schol- 
arship condemns both extremes, 


Webster, Mass. 


Rev. W. J. Heath 


T would be impossible to state, in the 
limit assigned, the changes in my 
theological views during the past ten years. 
An unguarded statement would do only 
barm. 

My purposes have not changed; they 
have been, and are, to persuade men to be 
** reconciled to God” and to edity believers. 

Methods necessarily change, not always 
because the old methods are ineffective, 
but from lack of opportunity to use them. 
Given the Sunday evening congregation of 
years ago, and a plain, direct gospel sermon 
with a warm altar service would be as 
effective as it was then; but for reasons not 
now to be considered that opportunity is 
not afforded. Some of the gospel message 
is seldom uttered, and much of our 
hymnology is unused because of its lack 
ot adaptation to those present. The trouble 
is notin the workman or the tools, but the 
material upon which he has to work. 


Springfield, Mass. 





Rev. Walter J. Yates, D. D. 


Y theological views have not materi- 

ally changed since I entered the 
ministry, except such gradual broadening 
as comes inevitably trom contact with men, 
experience in administration of affairs, and 
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study of things. In methods, terms and 
illustration I have always tound the modern 
preferable to the antique, and the results of 
sound science, philosophy and literary 
criticism have been an aid in defending 
true faith rather than in destroying it. 
Whatever change I note in opinions is due 
to the difference in view-point which comes 
trom the greater emphasis placed on the 
Divine Immanence. Inspiration, Incarna- 
tion, Atonement, New Birth, and Future 
Things have broader scope and deeper sig- 
nificance than tormerly. The constructive 
criticism of Biblical literature and explora- 
tion in Bible lands have caused some revi- 
sion of opinion on matters of history and 
chronology, but all in the interest of a more 
rational view of the religious development 
of mankind. Theunfolding ot the kingdom 
ot God trom within and its gradual advance 
is not a new view, but finds new confirma- 
tion, to my mind, in recent scholarship. 

Study by subjects is now my method, as 
in the past. 

The purpose has not changed, however 
inadequate the accomplishment —to know 
thoroughly all that is most desirable to be 
known in order to most eftectually help my 
tellow-men and honor God, and be what I 
ought to be myselt. 


Hazardville, Conn. 





Rev. Dillon Bronson 


T seems to me impossible that any read- 
er of Z1Ion’s HERALD should be inter- 
ested in my views, but, like Dr. Hale, I 
think every preacher should speak or write 
every time any one is “ fool enough ”’ to 
ask him ; and so will say that about ten 
years ago, under the influence of Phillips 
Brooks, I experienced a change ot mind 
with reference to mapy things I thought I 
believed. I now regard every soul that is 
growing toward God as “ being saved,” 
and every soul growing away from God — 
whatever his profession — as being lost. 
I believe in Christ as God enfleshed, and 
have given up my early Tritheism to wor- 
ship one God in three supreme manifesta- 
tions as Creator, Redeemer and Abiding 
Comforter. I believe the aim of punishment 
is to wean God’s wayward children trom 
sin; that church services are a means to 
develop Christlike character ; and that the 
only way to glorify our Father is by fol- 
lowing in the steps ot our Elder Brother 
who went about doing good. I believe that 
God requires of us only the things that de- 
velop our own possibilities, and that the 
holy Church of Christ has often magnified 
non-essentials, and overlooked the one 
thing necessary —a lite that will remind 
the world of our common Master. 

My purpose — to present every man per- 
fect in Jesus Christ — has become more 
clearly defined in the last ten years, and 
while I hold “ special meetings,” and seek 
tor revivals of the John- Baptist type, I lay 
much more stress than formerly on the 
Jesus method of hand-to-hand work, and 
seek to add to the church every week in the 
year. 

Brookline, Mass. 


Rev. W. S. Smithers 


AM not conscious of any change in my 
theological views in the last ten years. 

The influences whieh may have proved dis- 
turbing and unsettling elsewhere have not 
largely affected our quiet territory. So, 
while methods of action may be changed in 
some slight way in difterent localities, the 
old methods of prosecuting the work are 
generally successtul when taithfully em- 
ployed. I have watched with keen interest 


the use of new means to draw a Sunday 
evening congregation, and though the at- 
tendance may have been large, the perma- 
nent results have not been encouraging. A 
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church honoring the Holy Ghost, consist- 
ent in its lite, loving and tender in its tel- 
lowship, warm, sympathetic and self-sac- 
rificing in all its relations toward the world 
without —in short,a Christlike church — 
has still a greater attractive power than 
anything else whatsoever that we can in- 
troduce. The Christian religion is degraded 
by the conformity of the church to the 
world standard. Honest men are not at- 
tracted by Christians who protess one thing 
and practice another. I firmly believe that 
when we get back to Christ, back to the 
Holy Ghost, back to the Bible, we shall 
still win glorious victories for our God. 


St. Albans, Vt. 





Rev. George A. Grant 


OST of the changes in my theology 
M are, I think, in the direction of sim- 
plicity. Some notions once deemed vital 
have been unloaded. This has called tor 
readjustments. The doctrine of the Atone- 
ment has been thus changed. No form of 
the ‘‘governmental theory’? known to me 
stands examination as a whole. ‘** Abstract 
justice,” which u<ed to rule God in a very 
immoral way, no longer plays that part. 
Supposing repentance possible without the 
atonement (which I disbelieve), it would 
be immoral in God not to want to pardon a 
penitent soul. The difficulty in redemp- 
tion lies not with the claims of abstract 
justice, but with the concrete sinner. The 
atonement now appears to me as “‘ the cen- 
tre of Christianity and the source of its 
power.”’ My views of sin, human nature, 
temptation, regeneration, reception of the 
Holy Spirit, growth in grace, etc., while 
not radically changed, have been cleared 
up, so that my conception of possible 
attainments in the present life is more sat- 
istactory, I hope also more consistent, than 
that held ten years ago. 

I distrust mechanical manipulation of 
the audience us the best way to secure re- 
sults. I sit at the teet of those who have 
learned something of the Saviour’s art of 
shepherding the sheep one by one. 


Taunton, Mass. 





Rev. Charles E. Davis 


HANGES in belief and methods of 
work? Some things, like the multi- 
plication table, change not, and yest we can 
make new applications of the multiplica- 
tion table. Jesus Christ is literally real and 
personal. I believe in Him,a living person- 
ality, an abiding presence, as truly as I be- 
lieve in my own existence. How can I 
change this beliet? It is about all that I 
thoroughly and truly and satisfactorily be- 
lieve. [ think it enough. Jesus Christ 
came to earth to show us what to do 
and how to do it. Others may to ad- 
vantage theorize as tv the atonement, 
etc. I have tried to do so in years gone. 
Dissatisiaction crowned my efforts. I have 
one object betore me now —to follow Jesus, 
preach Jesus, lead men to Jesus, 

Change in methods ot work? Yes, any- 
thing that will really win men to Jesus 
ought to appeal to us. Just now we are 
working a new old line at Tre.nont St. On 
Sunday atternoons we use our large and 
shady Concord St. yard tor open-air serv- 
ices. Result: We are reaching an entirely 
new and unchurched class. 


Boston, Mass. 





Rev. George W. Hunt 


Y theological views have not changed. 

I still believe in the essential truths 

ot the Gospel as held by all the strictly 

evangelical churches. My manner ot pre- 

senting them may have changed to some 
extent, but my views remain the same. 

I know of no change in purpose, unless it 
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be to seek more earnesily to have a share in 
the work of saving this world to Jesus 
Christ. I have, however, come to see more 
clearly than in my earlier ministry the 
need ot building up the church in spiritual 
things, with no abatement whatever of 
earnest endeavor to win the unsaved. 

Methods of work depend so largely upon 
the field occupied, it is difficult to say 
whether there has been any change or not. 
It is evident to my mind that new methods 
must continually be adopted in order to the 
greatest success. While, therefore, in seek- 
ing to promote the work in hand, I still use 
many of the old methods, [also apply every 
legitimate method which suggests itself as 
wise and which promises success in the 
work. 


St. Johnsbury, Vt. 





Rev. B. C. Wentworth 


AM not vonscious that any changes 

have taken place in my theological 
views, purposes or methods in the last ten 
years. I may be considered a back number 
in the religious world, but I have striven 
to interpret and apply the words of the 
Apostle Paul to the Corinthians as follows: 
“Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye 
steadfast [in doctrine], unmovable [in pur- 
pose], always abounding [in method] in the 
work of the Lord.” 


Berwick, Me. 





Rev. Charles H. Stackpole 


HE main change in my thought has 
been one in tavor of the newer and 
more rational theory of the inspiration of 
the Scriptures. This has, of course, modi- 
fied many ot my views. It has made me 
keenly awere of the progress of doctrine 
within the Bible itself. It has left me at 
tull liberty to accept the genuine findings 
ot science, and caused me to consider im- 
partially the evolutionary hypothesis of 
the origin of man. It has treed me from 
unnecessary obligation to Paul’s dogmatic 
theology, founded largely, as we now 
believe, on an untenable view of Genesis. 
It has impressed me with the tact that the 
supreme Authority is the voice of God in 
the soul. I no longer hold any theory of 
the Atonement, save that Christ is the su- 
preme expression of God’s holy love 
toward a sinful and needy world. I am 
more strongly of the opinion than ever that 
Love, and not Creed, is the test of one’s true 
orthodoxy, and my fellowship embraces 
heartily, irrespective of creed, all who love 
Christ. ‘“‘God is love’ I regard as the 
basal fact in Christianity, and all the wotul 
theology of the past, which represents God 
as hating the world, visiting His wrath 
upon Christ in our stead, condemning the 
larger portion of the race to endless tor- 
ment, is inconsistent with this inspired 
definition, misrepresents the character of 
God, and is destined to perish from the 
mind of man. Meanwhile my love for the 
Divine Christ has increased, and I believe 
more than ever in the presence and power 
of the Holy Spirit to renew and sanctify 
wholly the willing and believing heart. 

My methods have not materially changed 
except that I find myself continually plac- 
ing more stress on personal work aud the 
instruction of the young. 


Melrose, Mass. 


Rev. W. I. Ward 


AM not conscious of any fundamental 
changes in my theological views, but 
there has been movement in them. My 
creed grows simpler as my faith becomes 
deeper. My theological system tends 
toward crystallization in a tew words — 
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righteousness the goal of life, iove its meth- 
od, Christ its ideal and reality. 

My purpose has not changed, but has be- 
come more clearly defined — to help my 
fellow-men to see Jesus Christ and per- 
suade them to acknowledge and obey 
Him. 

My methods are constantly changing in 
detail; in broad outline they change much 
less. [ hoid myself more and more closely 
to teaching that we ought to live right- 
eously; that sin is wrong and must be 
overcome; that self-indulgence is the 


essence of sin; that Christ can master self 


and conquer sin; that we are capable of 
living Christ-controlled lives. More than 
I did tormerly I seek to appeal to the 
thoughtfulness of the people and to the 
deeper, nobler emotions rather than to the 
more superficial and less abiding feelings. 


Fall River, Mass. 





Rev. George S. Butters 


“T° HE chingein my theological views in 

the past ten years has not been so 
marked that I can define the divergence so 
as to be entirely clear ina few words. I 
find myselt less dogmatic on non-essentials 
and more positive in regard to the great 
fundamentals of the Christian faith. The 
theory of the inspiration of the Scriptures 
which I once steadfastly held, I have been 
oblige to discard, holding strongly to the 
fact of inspiration without a satistactory 
theory. Ten years ago I was strictly 
Wesleyan on the question of entire sancti- 
fication. Today I do not regard that theory 
either Scriptural or practical. 

My purpose in beginning to preach was 
to make full proot of my ministry, and I 
hold to that with all the enthusiasm of my 
younger days. 

I have always written my sermons with 
considerable care, and ten years ago I ofteu 
burdened myself with the memoriter 
method in their delivery, but today my 
method is entirely extemporaneous. A dec- 
ade ago I put considerable emphasis upon 
the mathematics ot pastoral work, and 
prided myself not alittle that I went the 
rounds of my parish with a mechanical 
regularity. Now to really help one man 
seems worth more than to visit a dozen, 
and to go where I am needed most the 
nearest and the highestduty. To know my 
peopie and to minister to their needs 
according to the best of my ability has 
caused me to sacrifice some methods that 
I thought had almost Scriptural authority. 
Iam sure [do more work and do it easier 
than I did ten years ago. 


Somerville, Mass. 


Rev. L. H. Dorchester 


N the twelve years since the excellent 
(because rational) grounding received 

at Boston University, the changes in my 
beliets have been not so much in their con- 
tent as in the truths emphasized, and in the 
adaptations called for in ministering to pres- 
ent lite. The Spirit lives only by ceaseless 
change of expression. The truth and the 
needs of men alike call upon us contin- 
ually to “‘sing unto the Lord a new song.” 
Many an old belief is discarded not chiefly 
because it is no longer true, but because it 
has ceased to have force or pertinency. The 
living organism has glided out of many 
old phrases, and is finding fresher, more 
vital, and hence more effective expression 
in terms of today’s thought and life. The 
Cross ot Christ now as never before receives 
the accent in my preaching and personal 
experience. Christ is Saviour in the largest 
sense, historically and vitally —the em- 
bodiment of divine altruism, the example 
and inspiration for all service. For the 
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individual and tor society there is salva- 
tion only by tollowing “‘in His steps.”’ 
Boston, Mass. 


Rev. W. B. Dukeshire 


bi papye has changed my thoughts 

of God a good deal during the last 
ten years. It has not made God seem less 
necessary and real; it has thrown light on 
God’s method ot doing things. 

My purpose strengthens every day to 
meet the deep and diverse needs of the peo- 
ple with the Gospel of Christ. 

Once I worked for umformity in Chris- 
tian lite; now I encourage diversity. [ no 
longer doubt the depth and value of the 
Christian lite of the many who shrink from 
public testimony. I endeavor to promote 
the life of Christ in the soul, and let its out- 
ward manifestations be determined by 
temperament, gifts, and the Holy Spirit. 
Variety is God’s law ; and my purpose and 
methods are to develop variety in types of 
religious life. 

Orono, Me. 


Rev. A. H. Webb 


HAVE changed my views witli regard 

to some minor matters which perhaps 
it may not be wise to make public. With 
regard to the doctrine ot perfection, or holi- 
ness, I have come to the conclusion that the 
man most perfect will try to make it 
known by his life rather than by his speech. 
I regard all men as candidates for immor- 
tality, but have my doubts about all men 
enjoying immortality. I have not changed 
my views with regard to all men having 
sinned and come s iort of the glory ot God, 
or with regard to the helplessness of man 
to save himself. So I purpose to preach 
man’s need of salvation and Jesus Christ 
as the all-sufficient Saviour. I purpose to 
strive atter more ot the Spirit of Christ 
and as nearly as possible to live His lite be- 
fore men; tor I am persuaded that the 
great need of the age is ‘‘ walking adver- 
tisements of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

I have of late years been paying more 
attention to the young, especialiy the chil- 
dren, and have recently made it a point to 
let them have their share of attention in 
the public services. [ have been reading 
from the Twentieth Century New Testa- 
ment, and I find it holds the attention of the 
people to a remarkable degree. 

Bradford, Vt. 


Rev. C. W. Holden 


I CONFESS to an awakoning to the tact 
of sin asa virile and virulent danger, 
the more dangerous because it is so subtle 
and specious a foe to face and fight scien- 
tifically, to wrestle with not as those who 
beat the air. The post sings, “ All’s right 
with the world.”’ but the drunken woman 
reeling by my door cumpels a preacher to 
doubtit. Sin is not “‘a nonentity that an- 
nihilates its own embodiment,” much less 
is it only a so called figment of theology. 
The inadequacy of such notions makes 
dealing with it powerless. We need a 
power unto salvation. I rejoice to believe 
that the reign of physical law is joining 
forces with revelation as never before to re- 
buke lawlessness, which is sin. ‘Che go-as- 
you-please spirit of this age, alike independ- 
ent and irreverent, calls tor Sinaic light- 
ning to clear the ethical atmosphere; while 
the persistence and prevalence of sin makes 
more evident the tact that permanent reliet 
is not to be found in science or Sinai. We 
are driven to the Cross. Herein is the good 
news which is the one message for the 
preacher. ‘‘ Where sin abounded grace 
dves much more.” The unspeakable base- 
ness of sin grows clearer in the light of 
eternal atonement. The beauty of a sinless 
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life is itself an evangel. This is all very 
old, but it has come to me with the new- 
ness of an awakening. 


Dorchester, Mass. 





Rev. Richard Povey 


HAVE changed but little the last dec- 

ade. Before that I had to modify some 
views then held: 1. I had to believe that 
a permitted fallen race hada claim upon 
the Divine clemency, that justice demand- 
ed the salvation provision, and was Ssatis- 
fied by making such provision rather than 
by the agonies of a victim. 2. Debt- 
paying theories of atonement I reject, and 
believe in forgiveness through unmerited 
mercy, we having sinned against the light. 
3. Paul’s theory of reconciliation is mine: 
**God was in Christ,’”’ etc. Whatever else 
may bein the doctrine, I believe that In- 
finite Love was the mighty cause and 
inspiration of reconciliation. 4. I have 
carried Methodist doctrine to its logical 
issue, and believe that, as God gave Christ 
for the whole world, Christ will be applied 
to the whole world and every soul havea 
grand chance of being saved by Him. So 
I Lelieve with Peter (1 Eph. 4: 6). This 
gives me comfort and peace; but when I 
preach to living men, I cry, ‘*‘ Now is your 
accepted time.” 5. I was taught that ‘‘ the 
heathen in darkness were all going down 
to eternal death.” But I believe the good 
Lord will not condemn such because of the 
negligence of unfaithful churches. The 
stripes belong to guilty churches. The 
grand missionary cause is for the life of 
the church and benefit of mankind. Ques- 
tion: Can I be saved if I quench the mis- 
sionary spirit and disobey Christ? 6. I 
no longer believe that the great majority of 
mankind will be lost, but that Christ shall 
have the pre-eminence. ‘‘ The love of God 
is broader than the measure of man’s 
mind.” I will believe nothing that would 
make me disloyal to Christ and His holy 
teaching. 

My purpose to exalt and glorify Christ, 
build in righteousness, and help save, is 
unchangeable. 

Have changed some in method, giving 
greater emphasis to practical gospel right- 
eousness in character and life. 


Gale’s Ferry, Conn. 





Rev. J. D. Pickles, Ph. D. 


UNDAMENTALLY, no changes have 

occurred in my theological views save 
the change of deepening emphasis. I 
still, and more vitally, “‘ believe in God the 
Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth, and in Jesus Christ, his only Son our 
Lord.”’ The facts of Christian revelation 
were never more firmly fixed in my 
thought than today; the facts of my Chris- 
tian experience, and so far forth as Christian 
experience can test them, are co-ordinate 
with these tacts of Christian revelation ; 
and thus a double vindication of their 
realityexists. With reference tothe method 
of revelation, to the times in which, or the 
persons through whom, the revelation was 
made, there is room for honest difference of 
opinion. The so-called higher criticism, 
when rationally and reverentially examin- 
ing the Scriptural writings, should not be 
unduly restrained. As it lies in my own 
mind the whole matter is a case of more or 
less. The most conservative thinker and 
believer in the traditional view of the Scrip- 
tures allows for variations, emendations and 
introductions to some degree. Has he a 
right to deny to his neighbor the right of 
enlarging the list, providing his neigbbor 
can do so on sufficient evidence? It he can 
impeach the evidence, well and good. It 
he cannot, he must, if honest, accept the 
conclusions. No one need tear that the 
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ultimate results ot current controversies 
will remove the Bible trom its imperial 
position as the Bovok of God, divinely in- 
spired as the vehicle of truth for the 
redemption and salvationof man. As Dr. 
Thomas Allen, fraternal delegate from the 
British Conference, said before our late 
General Conterence: ‘*‘ Men are finding out 
that neither science nor criticism has 
shaken the foundation principles of their 
holy religion.’”” Some things that can be 
shaken are being removed, but the things 
which cannot be shaken will remain. My 
purpose is also unchanged —to preach 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified. 

My methods are the methods of historic 
Methodism. I know of none better — 
preaching, praying, singing and living the 
Gospel of the Christ. It grows better, 
richer, larger and more triumphant every 
day. 

Westfield, Mass. 


Rev. Frank C. Haddock, D. D. 


OPIC too large for the limit. I now 
T think of religious truth rather than of 
theological views. Changes: From the 
God of a narrowly-conceived scheme to an 
Infinite Person whose government by 
beneficent intention seeks completest de- 
velopment of each intelligence. From a 
Judean Christ to a Divine Sonship whose 
earthly career expresses the sure fact: 
God (behind and in the nature of things) is 
love. From achurch-kingdom to one em- 
bracing all who really seek to act the truth 
which they feel. From salvation merely 
regarded as a revolution resulting from 
faith in a historic tragedy enacted for man, 
to salvation regarded as well as an elim- 
ination of sin and a growth of the real self 
resulting from the inner working of a 
Divine Life—secured by surrender thereto 
brought about in any way. From rever- 
ence fora Book as such to resort toitasa 
record of past revolutions which must be 
made good to me—to any man— by the 
perennial Spirit of truth. 

Purpose still individual, but with a 
larger and more tolerant application. 

Methods born of the belief that revivals 
and religious culture are equally impera- 
tive. Increased devotion to children. 
Tomorrow men will discover that Christ 
discloses the good intention of worlds — of 
their Heavenly Father—and that the reli- 
gious life is the simplest thing under the 
skies. My purpose 1s to sing this beautiful 
message all the time, and my methods 
absorb any process which promises to 
child or man a good look at the truth that 
to be a Christian is just to be natural —a 
whole and a sunlight-filled son or daugh- 
ter of God as the soul sees Him. 


Lynn, Mass. 


—_—_ 


Rev. D. C. Babcock, D. D. 


OR me the Apostles’ Creed is a good 
theological compend. It is based 

upon the Holy Scriptures. They reveal the 
nature, relations, and will of God, in a rec- 
ord of His ways with men, from the forma- 
tion of Adam and Eve to the close of the 
first century of our era. I have been a 
earetul reader of modern thought with this 
effect: My theological views are more 
confirmed. Some “higher critics’’ have 
helped me to clearer and better views of 
God and His Word; others have “ dark- 
ened counsel by words without knowl- 
edge.” The word “evolution” is a scien- 
tific term that involves as a hypothesis the 
transmutation of species, of which there is 
no proof. Any other use of it is mislead- 
ing. To my mind “ Christian evolution” 
(like “ Christian Science ” ) is a misnomer. 
If it is intended to teach progressive crea- 
tions, it is better to say so, than to use so 
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many words to tell what is not meant. No 
one objects to that doctrine. The Mosaic 
account of the origin of the universe in 
the first ten words of Genesis is clear and 
comprehensive. ‘‘In the beginning God 
created.” How long ago no man knoweth, 
nor need care. What follows is far more 
easy to comprehend than most of the spec- 
ulations of scientists and theologians. I 
can more readily accept the statement that 
God did all that is narrated in Gen. 1: 2- 
27 in 144 hours than I can the assertion that 
“day”? means 144 years or centuries, more 
or less. In that case the statement, ‘‘ God 
blessed the seventh day and sanctified it” 
becomes— what? While there was “nota 
man to till the ground”? nor measure time 
until after God had fitted up the earth for 
man, the word ‘‘ day” was as plain as day 
when Moses “ narrated the secrets of God” 
to men, as ‘‘moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
“Through faith [in what God has revealed] 
we understand that the worlds were 
framed by the word of God” out of previ- 
ously created materials. With God, tor 
such work, “one day is as a thousand 
years.”’ Moses used language to enlighten, 
not to mystify, the reader. It is my pur- 
pose not to “corrupt the Word of God,” 
and not to be led astray by “ oppositions of 
science falsely so called;” but to ‘‘ prove 
all things and hold fast that which is good.”’ 
Thus far true science has confirmed Chris- 
tianity. We need not fear for its future. I 
can see, with Nicodemus, that Jesus is “a 
teacher come from God.” I am sure that 
no man who has lived, does or will live, 
can be so reliable a witness to ‘‘ the truth ” 
as He. Of Him Moses says: ‘‘ Unto Him 
shall ye hearken.” To cavilers of His 
time Jesus said, ‘‘ Had ye believed Moses, 
ye would have believed Me, tor he wrote of 
Me.” He says that now. 


West Derry, N. H. 





MIDSUMMER NIGHT SOUNDS 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 


HO that loves Nature does not find 
joy in her amazing vitality and 
fecundity, her absolute unconquerable- 
ness? 4How mysteriously and potently 
she survives, in spite of the destructive 
encroachments of man! How she springs 
up about his very heels the moment he 
turns from trampling on her, and returns 
good for evil by covering his unsightly 
pathway with the mantle of her ancient 
beauty! She follows him back to his city 
walls with her luxuriant verdure, her bird- 
songs, her inextinguishable wild life of 
every kind. Such tenacity of existence! 
Such cheerful, hopeful, undismayed cling- 
ing to the primal gift of God! It gives 
one fresh courage for all good things to 
see how Nature triumphs over every 
abuse. 

In midsummer, especially, the strong 
vitality and enormous fecundity of 
Nature reveal themselves on every hand. 
How rank the vegetation, how abundant 
the evidences of animal and insect life 
everywhere! You may live within sound 
of the bells of a great city, and yet find 
yourself fairly submerged in the midsum- 
mer flood-tide of Nature. Brambles and 
vines and weeds and wild growths of 
every kind will riot over your premises 
unless you fight them constantly; four- 
footed creatures will steal your garden 
vegetables and your chickens; and real 
country birds will wake you in the morn- 
ing with as loud and glad a chorus as you 
can hear at the end of a mountain road. 
I take heart of hope in all this, for it 
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assures me that, if I should live to be a 
hundred, I shall not see Nature stamped 
out, even within the bounds of our most 
aggressive civilization. Massachusetts, 
the statisticians tell us, is the most 
densely populated State of the Union, 
with the single exception of her little New 
England sister, Rhode Island. And yet, 
in the most populous corner of Massachu- 
setts, within ten miles of the metropolis 
of Boston, there is an annual revival of 
Nature that is positively amazing. I 
could take the reader to at least a dozen 
spots, from all of which the city of Bos- 
ton is plainly visible, where, if you do 
not take advantage of the highest view- 
point, you might easily be persuaded that 
you were in one of the wildest corners of 
the Maine woods. Tangles without end, 
swamps, beetling rocks, groves of stately 
pines, rare birds, unpicked berries, solemn 
silence, not a roof anywhere to be seen — 
these are the abundant evidences of how 
Nature can hold her own in the vicinity 
of not less than a million human beings. 

But, best of all, take some still, hot 
summer night, and listen for the voices 
that prove the unconquerableness of Na- 
ture, even on the outskirts of a great city. 
How many mysterious sounds float up to 
your open window — sounds made by wild 
creatures Whose names you do not know, 
and whose presence you never suspected. 

Have you never been startled, on a hot, 
breathless July or August night, by a 
scream so loud and harsh and angry in 
tone that your fancy flew at once to the 
panther stories that delighted your youth, 
and you were ready to believe that there 
was actually a prowling cougar in the 
swamp beyortd the road? I have heard 
this wilderness-cry in the same moment 
with a Boston fire-alarm, and strangely 
mingling with it. What was it —that 
sound so like the angry, petulant scream 
of a heat-vexed, half-sick child? It was 
only a turtle’s night ery, rough, harsh and 
penetrating. You will seldom hear the 
sound except on a hot summer night; but 
once heard, you can never forget it. I 
know of nothing quite so harsh and disa- 
greeable among all the voices of the wild 
creatures. It makes a heavy, sultry sum- 
mer night seem all the more unendurable. 

Perhaps there comes up to your win- 
dow, on some warm midsummer night, 
a thin, quaverivg, plaintive, long-drawn 
whimper. ‘‘ What is that?’’ you ask. 
That is the ery of the predatory skunk. 
You will hear it in any locality where there 
is a hen-roost. That short-legged night- 
thief ison his customary rounds, and the 
chances are that he will pounce upon 
somebody’s pet chicken before morning. 
Why he should announce his coming by 
that tremulous cry I do not know, but it 
is certainly a sweet and melancholy 
night-sound. There is something almost 
winningly pathetic about it. 

The raccoon has a similar night-cry, 
only louder and not quite so tremulous. 
You may hear it often when the corn is 
milky in the ear, and the “ coons”’ steal 
out to gnaw and trample down the corn- 
stalks, that they may get at the sweet 
young kernels in the husk. The coon- 
hunt by moonlight, with a good dog or 
two, is to the Northern boy what the ’pos- 
sum-hunt of sung and story is to his 
cousin of the South. How often have I 
lain,- with my companions, in the warm 
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sand bordering the cornfield, waiting 
with dogs in leash until we heard the rus- 
tling of coons in the corn, and that clear, 
whistling cry that floats so far over silent 
field and woodland. Then a wild rush 
up the edge of the corn, a crashing and 
clamor of dogs among the stalks, and ina 
few minutes we have the coons up a tree, 
where we can shoot them at our lei- 
sure. 

Among the most mysterious sounds of 
a summer night is; the ‘‘booming’”’ of the 
night-hawk. From far up in the sky a 
sudden hollow, rushing sound is heard, 
continuing, perhaps, for a couple of 
seconds, and then ceasing as abruptly as 
it began. This sound is produced by the 
night hawk diving from his lofty poise 
among the clouds. So like an arrow does 
be drop, for hundreds of feet, that the air 
rushing beneath his hollowed wings 
makes a long, booming sound like the 
echo of a cannon’s report among the hills. 
Again and again have I heard the night- 
hawks diving in the dusk over the roofs 
and steeples of Boston, while I have beea 
sitting at my open window of a summer 
evening. This diving and mounting 
again, I am inclined to think, is a gyra- 
tion of pure physical pleasure, a part of 
the general playfulness of Nature’s wild 
creatures. The booming is a pleasant 
sound echoing through the hushed air of 
summer twilight; and no doubt many 
who have never understood its cause have 
listened to it with delight. 

The bittern’s ah-unk, ah-unk, is still an- 
other mysterious and agreeable sound of 
midsummer evening. It is like the sound 
made by the handle of an old-fashioned 
wooden pump, or the blows of an axe 
driving a stake in the swamp — hence the 
common name of the bird, ‘‘stake-driv- 
er.’”’ There are hundreds of bitterns in 
the swamps about Canton and Sudbury, 
just out of Boston. They are large birds, 
with an immense spread of wiug, and 
fairly startle you when they flop up, 
clumsily, just ahead of you, as you are 
skirting the marshes. 

Both the woodcock and the jack-snipe, 
or Wilson’s snipe, have a delicate, mys- 
terious and beautiful song with which 
they accompany their evening flights in 
spring and summer. You may hear it 
often above the marshes when you can- 
not see the birds aloft in the twilight. Itis 
a tremulous song, on a sliding scale from 
high to low, very plaintive, tender and 
sweet. Indeed, most of these night songs 
and sounds have a plaintive quality and 
are pitched in a minor key—very befitting 
the hour and the associations, it would 
seem. Many of them are wholly myste- 
rious, even to those who have heard them 
season after season. But for that very 
reason, perhaps, they are all the more 
affecting and charming. For I am 
thoroughly in sympathy with those who 
think that too much exact knowledge 
takes something of the romance and 
poetry out of our acquaintance with 
Nature. There must be a certain indefi- 
niteness, a certain hazy quality, in our 
knowledge of the outer world — we must 
not, in a word, know Nature too well— 
or we shall miss that elusive charm 
which pervades the poetry of Wordsworth, 
for instance. I am not sure but that we 
should be more appreciative Nature- 
lovers if we did not feel obliged to identify 
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and mentally catalogue every creature 
and plant we see and every song or cry we 
hear. However, modern Nature-study is 
nothing if not exact, and if any old- 
fashioned rhapsodist makes a mistake of 
fact, he may be pretty sure of getting 
snapped up before his words are cold. 

There are other night sounds, peculiarly 
characteristic of summer, which I should 
like to describe, if I could ramble on thus 
indefinitely — the loon’s wild laughter, 
for instance, the fox’s sharp bark, easily 
distinguishable from the shrillest yelp of 
a dog, themany odd sounds made by 
frogs on a summer night, and the varied 
hooting. of the owls. But my discon- 
nected chapter is already too long, and I 
must wait for another occasion to renew 
the subject. 


Melrose, Mass. 





AT THE EDGE OF THE PACIFIC 
“ OLYMPIA.” 


7 ES, I must admit that I am tangled 
in the toils of this colossal Inter- 
national Epworth League Convention. It 
truly is a big thing. I fear, sometimes, 
that it is too big to handle. And the 
management is as big as the convention. 
Almost everything has been anticipated 
and provided for. California determined 
to lay herself out on this occasion, aud in 
an immense way she has done it. The 
local committee had the experience of the 
great Endeavor convention of a few years 
ago to profit by; and they have made 
much of the lesson, 

The Mechanics’ Pavilion is a huge struc- 
ture capable of seating, so it is said, some 
ten thousand listeners. The acoustic 
properties are fairly good, but the room is 
quite a good deal too much spread out for 
the ordinary speaker and for the voice 
that is accustomed to a medium-sized 
church How very few preachers really 
know how to use the voice in a great 
room! Instead of beginning at a low 
and natural range, they pitch the voice 
up on a strained, thin and unnatural key 
at the very beginning, and of course it 
soon parts like a whip-cracker. If our 
young preachers paid close attention to 
Dr. Buckley and Bishops Joyce and War- 
ren, they must have noted how carefully 
and easily and naturally they started in, 
and how, in a brief space of time, they 
could be heard in the remotest corner of 
that extensive room. This is an object 
lesson well worth remembering. 

That first meeting on Thursday after- 
noon as a religious spectacle was a most 
imposing picture. As I looked out over 
those thousands of upturned faces, there 
floated before my memory that gloomy 
statement and prediction of that once 
gifted but now dead American agnostic, 
that “‘ Christianity is dying out.” As I 
sat in that jubilant assemblage for two 
full hours, and listened to those ovtimistic 
addresses of a half-dozen brilliant speak- 
ers,and looked into the shining faces of 
those sympathetic thousands, the funeral 
obsequies of Christianity seemed to be a 
good way off. 

It was a goodly sight to hear from that 
broad platform the Governor of California, 
the Mayor of San Francisco, and the Bos- 
ton Bishop of this sunset empire, as they 
all united in welcome to the Epworth 


(Continued on Page 1024, } 
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THE FAMILY 


AN OLD HOUSE 


It stands among the trees serene and 
strong, 
The storms have beaten on it, and the 
rains, 
And the wind sings about it a sad song. 
But centuries have passed and it re- 
mains, 
Old as the oaks beside it, true and calm, 
Until its very silence means a psalm. 


It has been gracious always, and today 
It gives the strangers shelter, and they 
move 
Among the rooms, and dreams of far 


away 
Old times possess them, and they think 
of love ae? 
Stronger than death that reigned within 
these walls, 
And a eee sweetest music the great 
alls. 


It tells its stories of the long ago, 
Ot lord and lady, and of taithtul knight, 
And of fierce battles with their m ot 


woe, 
And brave great hearts that lived and 
wrought tor right, 
Ot a long line of men who lived and died, 
Ot names forgotten, and of broken pride. 


But most it tells of good true work a 
ta 


e — 
The men who built the house, ah! where 
are they ? 
Men die, but if the good they do prevail, 
The best of them can never know decay. 
The old house says, from rise to set of 


sun: 
“* Let thy life pass, but be thy work well 
done.”’ 


— MARIANNE FARNINGHAM, in Christian 
World. 





The Useful Art of Buying Peaches 


OST cities have now torbidden the 
practice, but it used to be com- 
mon for truit-dealers to cover their peach- 
baskets with pink mosquito netting. The 
illusion produced was remarkable. The 
greenest lot of hardskins ever picked too 
soon were made to glow with irresistible 
beauty, and dollars fairly leaped out of 
purses until we learned by experience that 
clear air is safer than tarlatan. 

Still, though that trick is contrary to law, 
the truit-dealers have much craft in re- 
serve. How shrewdly they heap up their 
peaches! Did any one, on looking ata 
fruit-stall trom the front, ever see a small 
specimen of anything? In trim pyra- 
mids they rise, luscious heaps of summer 
sweetness, and every peach is a Jumbo. 
But, of course, the purchaser cannot de- 
mand that this fair and symmetrical 
structure should be dismantled, and does 
not object, though he entertains misgivings, 
when his paper sack is deftly filled from 
the rear of the pile. Alas! when the bag is 
opened, how green, how little, how weaz- 
ened and unsound! After [ have been 
cheated in that tashion at one fruit-stand, 
for a season I walk by it with a disdain 
that I toolishly hope the dealer observes, 
and make my purchase of his rival, a tew 
teet farther on, only in turn to be cheated 
by him. 

I think, too, that I never failed, if I 
bought my peaches at one stall, to find 
bigger peaches, and more of them, offered 
at a lower price in the next block. It is 
not fancy, it is actually so; it is a rule of 
the game, though how it works with folks 
going in the opposite direction I uave 
never cared to inquire. Therefore I now 
deem it expedient to make a rapid survey 
ot Market Street, and buy my peaches on 
the way back. 

Furthermore, I have found it wise, in 
treating with an untried dealer, to buy a 
single peach, eat it on the spot, and make 
urther purchases or pass on according to 
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the verdict ot my palate. And,if I really 
want fine peaches, I reflect that all best 
things come high, and I bargain with the 
dealer tor the privilege ot making my own 
selection. 

On the whole, I have learned that it pays 
to walk even a considerable distance out of 
my way in order to reach a dealer whose 
honesty and fairness [I have proved by 
thorough tests. He knows my little no- 
tions, and I know his. The peaches I buy 
ot him look as well on the table as in the 
shop, and my purse retains a more com- 
placent girth. 

So it is — and the moral need not be long, 
for the truths are obvious—so it is 
with that most important of all pur- 
chases, the bargain Solomon had in mind 
when he wrote, ** Buy the truth, and sell it 
not.” Oh, the pink, delusive netting 
spread over lies! How luscious they look, 
and how we waste our substance on the 
unhealthy shams! How many a man, too, 
is expert in that form ot talsehood known 
as ‘putting the best foot toremost’’ — 
making a show of prosperity in front, with 
bankruptey close behind; presenting a 
surtace of learning that is only one layer 
deep; flaunting a torm of righteousness 
while within is rottenness, piling all 
the big peaches in the front of the 
stall! It pays, indeed it pays, to take 
long looks before judging of men and 
opinions, walking the length of Experi- 
ence Street, and buying the truth on our 
way home. It pays to require proots of 
something more than surface show, and 
pass on if the proots are withheld. It pays 
to buy a sample at these shops of opinion, 
and “by one know all.” It pays to make 
your own selection of the truths you will 
carry away home, and not let any one else 
pick them outfor you. Finally, and most 
of all, it pays to deal with the “ old reli- 
ables’? —to trust those men, institutions, 
books, and systems of thought, that have 
commended themselves to generations of 
the past. Buying the truth at such stalls, 
you will find it healthful and sound. — 
Amos R. WELLS, in S. 8S. Times. 





THE REDEMPTION OF OWOSSO 
MRS. 0. W. SCOTT. 


ye new grave in the old Owosso bury- 
ing-ground had been turfed quickly 
and quietly, and was now covered with a 
wealth of wreaths, crosses and bouquets — 
choicest hot-house flowers mingling with 
such as grew in every village garden. 

Oscar Telford had seen the !ast of his 
mother’s neighbors and friends leave the 
place with a feeling of relief. She had 
been in the great city with him but ten 
years, and with visits and letters had kept 
the old interests alive ; but he, after an 
absence of more than twice that time and 
no effort to keep in touch with the associ- 
ations of his youth, felt like a stranger. 
When the subdued greeting, ‘‘ Glad to see 
ye, Oscar,’’ came from one and another, 
he could not even recall their names. 

But now he was alone. It was August, 
and ‘‘ Ola Home Week ”’ — a fact which 
the white-haired pastor had emphasized 
in the closing service as he reviewed the 
beautiful, well-rounded life of her who 
had come back to them for her final rest. 
The son thought of it again as he stooped 
to rearrange the flowers, and remembered 
how she had marked the date and planned 
a Visit to cover it. 

‘* Telford ! Telford !’’ be murmured, as 
he arose and walked around the large fam- 
ily lot where brothers and sisters, with 
other relatives, were buried; “ but not 
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one to open a door for the last of the fam- 
ily.’ The entire circuit brought him 
again to the front, and he noticed how the 
tall grass, brightened with daisies and 
goldenrod, grew rank around his father’s 
headstone. He pressed it away that he 
might see if the lettering was still distinct. 
Below the name and dates was a brief 


epitaph : ‘‘ An honest man, a loyal citi- 
zen, a sincere Christian. He helped 
everybody.”’ 


Mr. Telford wrote in his note-book sev- 
eral items relating to the future care of 
the lot, but while he planned and calcu- 
lated the probable expense, the words, 
‘* He helped everybody,’’ remained in his 
mind. He could just remember this 
quiet, industrious, thoughtful father, who 
had ‘‘ in war time ”’ carried the burdens 
of the town until he sank under them; 
but never until that afternoon had he real- 
ized what his character must have been. 
It came to him suddenly, for children, 
like communities and nations, must at- 
tain a certain age and height before they 
can appreciate real greatness. 

He took a wreath of white roses and a 
cross of smilax and forget-me-nots from 
the newly-made grave, and laid them in 
the tangled grass, then stood for a long 
time with one hand resting on the old 
headstone. 

Turning at length from the family lot, 
with a strong man’s emotion concealed in 
the tender ‘‘ Good-bye, mother,’’ he stood 
facing a wide sweep of country visible 
from the hillside. As his eyes cleared he 
noted with surprise the beauty of the val- 
Jey. Running through it like a silver 
thread was Weepinec, the river, while 
wide harvest-fields, green forests and scat- 
tered farm-houses made up the picture. 
At his left was the small village, at his 
right a dusty road leading out through 
farms, one of which had been his father’s. 
This road he followed, passing old land- 
marks — trees, rocks, foot-bridges — which 
had not changed like the people. 

The first house he passed — once a white 
cottage with green blinds — was almost 
destitute of paint, and the children who 
ran out to stare at him were tousle-headed 
and saucy. A half-mile farther the frame 
for 1» new barn was going up, and he uo- 
ticed garlands of flowers and evergreens, 
with flags, hanging from the ridge-pole. 

‘* What does that mean ?”’ he asked a 
young Danish woman, who stood in the 
yard watching the men who were raising 
the rafters. 

She turned a smiling face toward him. 
‘* At home we does that,’’ she said, point- 
ing to the garlands. ‘‘ It is for what you 
calls the good luck, that the harvest that 
fills the barns shall not fail, and the flags 
are for the old home and the new home.” 

‘* You had money to pay for the farm ?’’ 
he inquired, courteously. 

She held up her brown hands witha 
laugh. ‘‘These all. We works. We has 
cows. Milk we sells. We early go to 
sleep; in the morning we early gets up. 
We have a home for our childrens.”’ 

Mr. Telford thanked her and passed on, 
but he seemed to see the boys and girls 
who once came shouting down that lane 
ready for school, and wondered half-in- 
dignantly how their old home had hap- 
pened to pass into the hands of aliens. 
But soon he reached a well-remembered 
‘* line fence,’’ and just beyond was the 
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‘old Telford place.’?’ Walking rapidly 
past a neglected corn-field, and through a 
long laue, he reached the garden and the 
house, Which, he soon discovered, was 
empty. 

With hands held on either side of his 
face he looked through a window into the 
sitting-room with its old-fashioned wall 
paper — the same, he felt sure, that he 
had studied when a boy. The doors to 
other rooms stood ajar, as if at any mo- 
meut some familiar form might euter. 
With a half groan he turned away. A 
tangle of self-sown tlowers marked that 
corner of the garden once sacred to color 
and sweetness, and he paused to pick a 
handful of hollyhocks and bachelor but- 
tons, then passed through the broken gate 
without a backward glance. 

It was a long walk to the village, and 
when Mr. Telford reached the small hotel 
it was sunset. As he came to the broad 
porch three old men dressed in their 
Sunday suits of black arose from a long 
bench and gravely shook hands with him, 
while one of them said: “It looks un- 
neighborly, Oscar Telford, for us to let you 
stay here to the tavern. Won’t you come 
home with me ? ”’ 

‘No, I thank you,’’ he responded, 
with businesslike directness. ‘‘I have to 
take the stage to catch the first train from 
Chesterfield, and that means a five-o’clock 
start,’’ and with hat lifted and a low bow 
he entered the wide hall. 

The old men shook their heads, as they 
went slowly down the path. 

‘“* He ain’t a mite like his father,’’ said 
one. 

‘‘ Nor his mother,’’ added another. 

‘“* But didn’t you see them flowers? That 
looks a little as if he’d been to the old 
place,”’ was the comment of the third. 

Meanwhile Mr. Telford had washed, 
brushed off superfluous dust, and called 
for his supper. The landlord was an old 
soldier, who cheerfully stumped around 
with a wooden leg which took the place 
of one left at Bull Run in his youth. With 
a white towel thrown ovor his arm, he 
came to see that his guest was well served. 

‘‘ By the way, who were the three old 
men on your porch? They seemed to 
know me,”’ said Mr. Telford. 

The landlord, or ‘‘ Sampson ’”’ as every- 
body ealled him, laughed in a puzzled 
way. ‘*Know you? Why shouldn’t 
they? They’ve al’ays lived in Owosso — 
Unele Ran Hitcheock, Deacon Abel 
Turner, an’ Cap’n Sias Wetherbee hev. 
Strange you didn’t place ’em. Folks call 
‘em ‘the three sages.’ They set out here 
by the hour an’ talk. It don’t hurt any- 
body, an’ they can see all that’s goin’ on. 
They know you, an’ they knew your 
father well.’’ 

‘‘T recall their names now, but you 
know I haven’t been here much for a 
good many years, and I’ve had a great 
deal on my mind ’’— 

“Yes, yes,’’ interrupted Sampson. 
‘We've all heard of your business, an’ 
how you've prospered. My! I guess 
youw’re held up in Sunday-school quite 
reg’ler for sort of a model. But it 
would ’a’ pleased the old men if you’d 
made ’em think you kind of remembered 
‘em.”? 

‘‘T wish I had,” said Mr. Telford, with 
real regret. ‘‘ Why, I remember how we 
little boys hurrahed for Captain Wether- 
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bee when they had a big meeting —in '65 
perhaps. I was ten years old.’’ 

‘Yes, him an’ me come on together 
from Washington — Here!’’ and with a 
reminiscent sigh the landlord stumped 
out to answer a call from the kitchen. 

A little later he ushered Mr. Telford into 
the big parlor, drawing down a hanging 
lamp with a noisy clamor of brass chains 
for, his accommodation, and hoping he 
would “ make himself to home’’ with 
whatever the house afforded. Sut his 
guest did not care to open the magazines 
which covered the round table in orderly 
piles. It had been a hard day, and 
thought and emotion were still holding 
sway. He was really annoyed when a 
light knock upon the door interrupted his 
solitary reverie, and when, as he answered 
it, a lady stepped forward. 

‘* Mr. Telford? Iam Alice Wetherbee, 
and we went to school together years ago. 
Do you remember ? ”’ 

Mr. Telford shook hands and invited 
her in, trying in vain to recognize in the 
slender, erect figure and delicate face an 
early schoolmate. But he was sufficiently 
guarded to avoid any further confessiou 
of forgetfulness, and she continued in a 
musical voice: ‘‘I hope you will pardon 
me— coming in while you aré in such 
sorrow ; but they tell me you are going 
early in the morning, and I wanted to 
speak with you ’’— 

“Certainly. Anything I can do’’— Mr. 
Telford assured her. 

** Yes, that is it. There is so much you 
ean do. We need somebody to save 
Owosso. It needs money— and — you are 
a rich man, aren’t you?”’ 

This direct and innocent inquiry 
brought a blush to Mr. Telford’s cheek, 
but he replied smilingly: ‘‘Why, yes, 
Miss Wetherbee, I suppose Owosso people 
might call me so.’’ 

‘“‘T know that’s a strange question,’ 
and she smiled in turn, her face lighting 
up and recalling for the first time the lit- 
tle blue-eyed girl he used to draw home 
from school on his sled. 

‘“* Well, what did you think I could do 
for the old town?’’ he asked, encourag- 
ingly. 

Her eyes sought the carpet as she re- 
plied: ‘* Don’t think it is easy for me to 
tell you —it isn’t; but I have thought it 
out so many times. You know what a 
beautiful section it is; but the American 
farmers who owned this town when we 
were children have died or moved away, 
und their children have gone to the cities. 
The houses are going to decay, or else 
foreigners have bought them, most of 
whom are not good citizens, and there is 
no one here to teach them to respect 
American laws or customs. They lower 
society. Boys and girls are growing up 
without any of that spirit (Was it patriot- 
ism? It was a grand spirit at any rate) 
which inspired our old district school life. 
O Mr. Telford, it is such a sad change !”’ 

‘*T see—but is there any remedy?’’ he 
asked, with increasing interest. 

‘‘Father and I think there is. Of 
course it wants a head — somebody to live 
here and love the place and the people. 
Then with his money — why, there are so 
many industries that could be made profit- 
able! And dairies— you know what the 
pasturage is—and small fruits, and 
honey, and poultry, and flowers—all 
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these besides tne regular farm produce. 
You see I have lived in Boston a few 
months, and people have to pay good 
prices for such things. But I forgot to say 
that ‘Prince Bountiful’ would have elec- 
tric cars—freight cars some of them — 
running to Chesterfield, and from there 
the refrigerator cars would take every- 
thing to the city. Do you think it is vis- 
ionary, Mr. Telford?’’ 

“Why, n-no,. not exactly,’’ for some- 
how her words, intense and almost pro- 
phetic, strangely stirred him, and he 
wished to hear more. 

‘‘T saw tenement houses when I was in 
Boston,’’ she continued. ‘They weren’t 
fit to live in. There wasn’t room for great 
thoughts or noble lives. And I’ve read 
about such houses in New York, only 
worse. Well, just think what homes 
could be made here in Owosso, with wide 
yards for the children and lots of fresh air 
and sky. If the sensible ones — some 
perhaps that have left New England just 
for money and have failed to make a for- 
tune— could com? back and have a pros- 
pect of a comfortable home, don’t you 
think it would by and by check the tide 
that’s rushing all the time toward the 
cities? ’’ 

“Yes, yee, I do,’’ Mr. Telford replied, 
thoughtfully ; ‘‘ but I suppose some would 
dread the bard work, and weather, and 
soil.’’ 

“Yes, but if they would work as hard 
here as they do in the city, and use their 
brains, and the weather has been abused ! 
We don’t have cyclones or blizzards very 
often, and there’s something disagreeable 
everywhere.’’ She answered his laugh 
with one quite as hearty. ‘‘ You may say 
my logic is poor, but perhaps New Eng- 
land weather has had something to do 
with the mighty men she has produced. 
And you rem2mber what Whittier says 
about our soil ?’’ 

Mr. Telford’s face showed that he was 
“not prepared on Whittier,” and she re- 
peated with tender appreciation : 


*** God gives us with our rugged soil 
The power to make it Eden-tair, 
And richer fruits to crown our toil 
Than summer- wedded islands bear.’ 

“You see, Mr. Telford, this part of our 
country should be truly American, with 
historic shrines and ancestral homes, and 
a value—does that cover the thought? — 
which is beyond price. And Owosso is a 
part of it— and I belong here, and you’’— 

‘* Yes, Miss Wetherbee, I believe a man 
belongs, in a sense, to his birthplace ; but 
this project is new to me, and I must 
think it out for myself. I promise you to 
do that, and if I get any light you shall 
hear from me.’’ 

“Thank you, thank you!”’ 

Miss Wetherbee rose to go, and as they 
stood in the doorway, he added: “I 
thought this afternoon that, if I ever 
hoped to have an epitaph half as good 
as my father’s, I must begin to earn it. [I 
mean the last line —‘ He helped every- 
body.’ ” 

‘Yes, my father says he was a wonder- 
fully unselfish man. Well, you can earn 
it. Don’t forget.’’ 

And Oscar Telford did not forget. In 
his city office he wrote and figured and 
consulted with other business men. He 
visited agricultural colleges and farms 
that had been ‘‘ redeemed,’”’ and men 
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who were studying the very problem with 
which Miss Wetherbee was wrestling. 
Faint echoes reached Owosso of what 
might happen, and one October day 
Sampson’s wooden leg could hardly 
carry its impatient master back and 
forth fast enough, as he waited upon a 
half-dozen strangers who talked and 
questioned and measured, with tantaliz- 
ing references to ‘‘a company.’’ 

Letters came to Miss Wetherbee from 
New York city, and the postmaster 
learned when to expect them. Mr. Tel- 
ford himself came several times during 


the winter, and the village winked and ~ 


nodded hopefully, and said that Miss 
Alice was looking younger than ever. 
The three sages had had no meetings on 
the porch during the winter, but one 
balmy Mareh day when crows were sail- 
ing overhead and robins were greeting 
each other noisily in the apple trees, they 
gathered as by common instinct in the 
old sunny corner. Captain Wetherbee 
was the last to arrive, and he was greeted 
with a laugh and a ‘‘ Well done, Cap’n! 
[t’s all out now.”’ 

‘‘What’s out?’’ he questioned, his 
shaggy eyebrows lifting. 

‘“ Why, Osear Telford’s comin’ back, 
they say,an’ goin’ to make Owosso all 
over new. You don’t s’pose he’ll live 
alone in that fine house he’s goin’ to build 
on th’ old Telford place, do ye? It’ll be 
purty good figurin’ if you get him fer a 
son-in-law.’’ 

The old soldier drew himself to his full 
height. ‘‘Take ’em back, take back 
every word that reflects on my Alice! ”’ he 
said. 

‘‘Oh, pshaw! take a joke, Cap’n,”’ said 
Deacon Turner. ‘‘We know gour Alice. 
She’s done for this town more’n the whole 
kit of us men fol's put together, an’ 
she’s too good fer any man that wears 
shoe leather. But if she takes Oscar Tel- 
ford, why, [’m glad its comin’ out that 
way. I hope I shall—survive’’ — here Dea- 
econ Turver began to fumble for his hand- 
kerchief—‘'I hope we shall all survive 
till this ’ere town blossoms like the rose.’’ 

Cap’n Wetherbee accepted these re- 
marks as a sufficient apology, and seated 
himself beside the other sages. 

“Tf ever tbere was an undertaking 
without a speck o’ selfishness,’’ he began, 
‘it’s this. I ain’t had a chance to tell ye 
about it, but it’s a credit to both of ’em. 
He don’t hanker to build a lib’ry, or any 
kind of a big monument in stone, but he 
wants to put his money where it’ll come 
to life, s0 to speak. He ’n Alice have 
mapped it all out like a campaign ; 
diff’rent kinds o’ business, ’lectric cars, 
nice pretty homes, church and school- 
house all made over — things to make 
folks healthy an’ happy, they say.”’ 

‘‘Tt’s likely they won’t have any 
s’loons,’’ suggested Uncle Ran. 

‘* No, sir! He says a co’peration can 
keep ’em out if it’sa mind to. Well, I 
hear ’em talk, an’ I can’t help wishin’ I 
was young. Seems ’s if I’d jest like to be- 
gin over.”’ 

‘¢Oscar’s comin’ out more like his father 
than we suspicioned he would,” said 
Deacon Turner. 

‘Yes, he is. He says he was makin’ 
money hand over fist an’ didn’t thiu.. of 
nothing else. It was some words on his 
father’s stone and what my Alice said 
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that sort o’ woke him up. Now he won’t 
be satisfied till he sees this ’ere town re- 
deemed.”’ 


Malden, Mass. 





THE FIELD LILIES 


To the golden-brimmed buttercups morn- 
ing dews cling, 

From their pink clover cradles the restless 
bees swing, 

And on wings iridescent in sunshine float 
by, 1 

And to breezes low murmuring murmur 
reply ; 

And, aflame with their glory, the field lilies 
know 

Why the world is so fair, asin triumph they 
blow, 

Ringing jubilant chimes as they swing and 
they sway, 

While meadow larks echo, “ It’s summer 
today, 

Summer, summer today !”’ 


O’er the far hills is hanging a delicate veil, 

Through exquisite ether the butterilies sail, 

And an ocean of blue seems becalmed on 
the sky, 

Where the cloud ships unmoored at their 
cloud moorings lie, 

And, aflame with their glory, the field 
lilies know 

Why the world is so tair, as in triumph 
they blow, 

Ringing jubilant chimes as they swing and 
they sway, 

While meadow larks echo, “ It’s suunmer 
today, 

Summer, summer today !”’ 


— Mrs. L. C. WHITON-STONE, in Christian 
Register. 





THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS 


{Extracts from the lecture by PRESIDENT G. STAN= 
LEY HALt, of Clark University, Worcester, before the 
Summer School. } 


N the future, if we are to be ruled by 
woman, that rule will be by sympa- 
thy, by service, and then by admiration 
and command, because she can play on 
man and control him more than he can con- 
trol her. That is why she excels him in 
instinct. Man can never understand her 
because she has a higher orbit. The old 
idea was that men and women were alike, 
but in every soul and tissue there is a dif- 
ference. The soul has a larger organ for 
everything that pertains to heredity, and 
some of woman’s body and soul is given 
to the whole race, and she is rooted to the 
past, and the wife and mother is at the 
heart of the world. 


. . . . . . . . . . 


As to the health of the educated woman, 
A.S. Hayes in 1882-said that out of 705 col- 
lege graduates 60 per cent. of them com- 
plained of not being well, Dewey said 
that out of 290 college girls 53 per cent. had 
been unwell and 28 per cent. were perma- 
nently sick. Preston says that out of 200, 
only 57 were well. Miss Sedgwick of Eng- 
land said that college women who gradu- 
ated tour years later than those in this 
country were in better health than their 
unmarried sisters who stayed at home, but 
some of the latter said that they worked at 
home and kept their sisters in college. Out 
of 4,873 cases in 1900, 77 per cent. of .these 
were not well, and the mental stimulus 
they received in their teens was the cause 
ot their disease. Examinations are the 
acme of the mental stimulus, and no 
woman wants ever to confess that she is 
permanently sick, any more than a young 
man wartts to say that he is unathletic. 

As to the marriage of college women, 
Miss Hayes says that one-fourth of all 
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graduates of woman’s colleges are mar- 
ried. Dewey says 23 per cent. are married. 
Out of 1,078 graduates in New England, 24 
per cent. are married. In New York, -of 
the graduates of twelve years out of col- 
lege, 22 per csnt. are married, and ot the 
co-education institutions in that State 34 
per cent. are married. Ot those who have 
been out of college six years, 26 per cent. 
are married. 


Of 705 American college graduates of 
whom 169 were married, 60 had children, 
Ot 2,000 graduates of whom 27 per cent. 
were married, 66 per cent. after six years 
of married life had children. Of the chil- 
dren of college graduates a large per cent. 
died. Dewey said that of the children 
born ot college graduates after they had 
been graduated three years, 12 per cent. 
died in infancy. While we have these fig- 
ures, we really should say that we do not 
know what the result of this is. Certain it 
is that the race will become extinct if the 
rate of reduction declines, and it the best 
class of mankind decays there is great 
danger. 

Woman needs a heroism of her own to 
bear children, just as a man has to go out 
into the competition of the world and fight 
its commercial and other battles. Those 
exempted trom this function, who would 
seem to belong to the cultured class, are 
cultivating the one-child system. In par- 
tial sterility there is danger, and there is 
the utmost depth of pathos tor the highly 
educated mother whose health seems un- 
dermined after the birth of one child, and 
this seems to be frequent among the highly 
educated mothers ot New England. 

Woman’s academic achievements show 
that she is notinferior to man. Her work 
in this respect is a noble movement, and is 
the first step toward woman’s emancipa- 
tion. It seems that the better education of 
women, the fewer children they have. I 
plead tor the higher education of women, 
and welcome them to every opportunity 
available to man; but I would open to 
them another education which is more ta- 
vorable to motherhood. 

Woman’s colleges have done little or 
nothing for the proper education of women, 
and I have forced myself to go through 
many reports to see about this. Woman’s 
colleges have made no study of the higher 
studies. No one is making any research in 
the line ot bringing out psychological dif- 
ferences between the sexes. While I sym- 
pathize with the claims of woman, and 
yield to no one in admiration of their work 
in the colleges, it looks as it the colleges 
were training tor independence and sup- 
port and celibacy, and that they let mother- 
hood take care of itself. 

It has been said that in the Middle Ages 
all the best men and women did not marry, 
and hence that caused the race to degen- 
erate. Butif the best men and women are 
doing the same thing today, the result 
cannot yet be determined. These college 
women are extremely attractive, enjoy 
keen pleasures, and are active, and their 
mentality makes them the best of good 
fellows and they are at home with the 
racquet and in golf. These women are 
often in every way magnificent, but they 
are not mothers. And to attempt to marry 
them is one of the too frequent tragedies 
ot married life. The slow evolution ot this 
type is inevitable. It seems as though 
nature were developing this type of mind 
to solve this question. Woman must solve 
it tor herself. Hitherto they have not been 
able to solve their problems, but now 
woman’s world is widening. In these days 


ot institvtions and interests and feelings 
and emotions, the cultivated woman must 
explore the work of her sex and give out 
the results. Her sex gives her peculiar 
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advantages where she should lead, and per- 
haps this training may lead men and 
nations to a higher step of human evolution. 

We must educate primarily and chiefly 
tor motherhood. While girls may be trained 
with boys, co-education should cease at 
dawn of adolescence, and it continued it 
seems to rub the bloom of each away. A 
girl must not be petted with her diet. The 
present civilization is harder on women, 
who are less adapted tothe world than men. 
We must also recognize that riches are 
harder on her than poverty. If the girl is 
bright she should not be overworked in the 
schaol factory. The ideals that should be 
sought in girls’ colleges with any ideas 
toward motherhood should be as follows: 
It should be an institution for the training 
of girls between fifteen and twenty-four. 
There should be near the college water for 
boating and plenty ot gardening, forests 
and good roads for walking and wheeling, 
and plenty ot nooks to be alone with nature. 
It should not be too far trom the city. The 
first aim should be thatot health. The new 
hygiene of the last tew years should be 
supreme. Food should be abundant, plain, 
varied, and easy of digestion. Nutrition is 
the law ot health and happiness. Sleep 
should be regular with the curfew perhaps, 
with open windows, and bath, dress and 
toilet down toa fine art, and each student 
should have three rooms and plenty ot 
exercise. Swedish gymnastics should be 
banished. Out-ot-door walks should have 
precedence. There should be free plays and 
games; boating and basketball should be 
permitted. The greatest individual liberty 
should be allowed. The cottage home 
should take the place ot the dormitory. 
There should be religious tone, and it 
should come trom one whose soul and body 
are given to witehood and motherhood, and 
who has less respect for purely intellectual 
culture. Bookishness is a bad sign in a 
girl. Keep nothing that will not be practi- 
cal. Don’t ever burden the soul with the 
impediments of the library. Religion ought 
always to have a prominent place. 


Asa psychologist, I cannot help sharing 
the beliet that modern woman is in danger 
ot declining from her orbit; that she is 
lacking in confidence and pride in her sex, 
and is in danger of relapsing into mannish 
ways. We havea vision that she will suc- 
ceed in evolving a life and education that 
fits her needs better; but if the eternal 
woman seems less divine, we can turn to 
eternal childhood, and that is the only 
source to which we can turn. We have 
tound the only magnet that points steadily 
tothe pole of human destiny, and that is 
the lives of normal development in the 
child culminating in woman, that must 
henceforth lead us on. 





Mrs. Holmes and Mr. Holmes 


RITING of “ Boys and Girls in 
Libraries,” Harlan H. Ballard 
makes this confession in St. Nicholas: 


‘**T confess that during one year I prac- 
tised a mild sort of semi-deception. One 
day a girl trom one of our factories repeated 
the trite demand for one of Mrs. Holmes’ 
stories. They were all out. Acting ona 
sudden i:mpulse, I offered ‘ Elsie Venner,’ 
remarking quietly, ‘ All the books by Mrs. 
Holmes are out, but here is one by Mr. 
Holmes; and some people think that he 
writes as well as Mrs. Holmes!’ 


‘The book was accepted and read with 
satisfaction, and later I had my reward 
when the stereotyped request began to vary 
to this: ‘ If there’s none of Mrs. Holmes’ in, 

lease give me one of the other Holmes’s, 
T eyets to Dr. Holmes ot the success of this 
little ruse, and told him that it he worked 
‘real hard’ he might‘ catch up with Mary 
yet.’ His appreciative reply is among my 
treasures.” 
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MIDSUMMER PASSES 


With faltering step the sweet Midsummer 
paused 

Upon the last stair of the worn July. 

Behind her blushed the rores, and betore 

The scarlet poppies shimmered in the corn. 

From tar-off woods a heated breath came 


past, 
Blown trom dark cedars and tall groves ot 


pine, 

Yet all its sweetness could not seem to 
soothe 

The bitterness of tair Midsummer’s pain, 

Who felt her sceptre slipping trom her 
grasp, 

And saw one coming with his heated brows 

Girt round with wheat-straws — bold young 
August brown. 

— Selected. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


A HANDICAPPED HERO 


66 UT I ean’t do anything, Aunt 
Kate, I’m lame.’’ 

The smooth brown head went down sud- 
denly into Aunt Kate’s lap, with a long 
sigh which, in a smaller boy or a girl, 
would have been an outbreak of sobbing. 
Willard did not often speak of his lame- 
ness. It was a bitter disappointment to 
them all to ve their young athlete 
turned into a lifelong cripple. 

‘‘They all thought I could do great 
things and make the name of the family 
famous, and now — O Aunt Kate, [ might 
better be dead !’’ said the boy, bitterly. 

Aunt Kate smoothed the brown head in 
silence for a while. Then she said, ‘‘ Will- 
ard, did you ever read sidney Lanier ?’’ 

‘*Why, no, Aunt Kate,’’ said Willard, 
looking up in surprise. It sounded like 
an attempt of the little six-year-old sister 
to ‘‘ schange the subjec’ ’’ when her own 
naughtiness was under discussion; but it 
was not like Aunt Kate to do that. 

‘““No — yes,’ said Willard, again. 
‘Sidney Lanier wrote that splendid Boys’ 
Froissart and the Boys’ King Arthur, 
didn’t he? I used to read them and think 
I would go through the world like one of 
his knights, but uow ’’ — and the boyish 
head went down again and the sob was 
very near. 

‘* Sidney Lanier’s life was one long 
fight against overwhelming odds. He 
knew from the first that he could never 
conquer the disease that threatened him. 
He lived and worked like a prisoner in 
sight of the gallows, but he never for one 
moment relaxed the struggle. His great- 
est poem was written with a pencil when 
be was too weak even to speak. If evera 
man was handicapped it was Sidney 
Lanier, yet he accomplished more in his 
short life than most men gifted with per- 
fect health and. vigor have done. Willard, 
there is nothing that can keep you from 
doing all that you meant to do, if you are 
determined to succeed. Handicaps are 
the greatest blessings sometimes. The 
people who have no difficulties to cver- 
come, do nothing.”’ 

Willard sat up straight, with a deter- 
mined look on his face. 

‘* Please tell me some more about Sidney 
Lanier, Aunt Kate,” he said. 

‘He was a Southern boy, born in 
Georgia. When he was nineteen years 
old the war broke out and he enlisted 
with a younger brother to whom he was 
tenderly attached. Three times he was 
offered promotion, but refused it because it 
would separate him from his brother. 

‘*The great passion of his boyish life 
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was for music. He loved the violin best, 
but he played the flute because his father 
did not like to have him play the violin. 
He made one instrument take the place of 
the other. Some one has said that no one 
but Sidney Lanier could get violin tunes 
out of the flute. How much cheer that 
flute brought to his comrades in camp no 
one could measure. Wherever he went, 
he brought music. He was captured 
toward the close of the war, but he man- 
aged to take his flute with him and made 
even his prison walls echo to melody. 

‘‘At the close of the war he went home 
desperately ill, and during his sickness 
his mother died of consumption. Sidney 
himself recovered ; but one lung was con- 
gested, and from that time he knew that 
he was fated to die of the same disease. 

‘* His first hemorrhage was in 1868, only 
a month after he was married. For thir- 
teen years he struggled with the disease, 
day by day, a sick man, striving from his 
couch to support his wife and children by 
means of a profession in which many a 
well man has almost starved. He had no 
regular salary until within two years of 
his death. He had to move constantly 
from place to place in search of the health 
which, alas! he never found. If any 
man ever had an excuse for being ‘ blue’ 
and dismal, it was Sidney Lanier. But 
look at his books! There is not one com- 
plaining note. They are so bright and 
stirring that it is like a trumpet-call to 
read them. 

‘* Byron and Shelley and a host of 
modern poets have written verse so de- 
spondent that the heart is wrung in read- 
ing it. Sidney Lanier, whose life was one 
long struggle with death, and death win- 
ning, fills his poems with faith and hope 
and cheer. He saw always the beauty of 


holiness, and as he loved to turn the 
»hrase round,‘ the holiness of beauty.’ 
fe never doubted God’s power nor his 
own. He never so much as thought of 
evil save to uplift from it. In all his 
works there is not one reference which 
even by suggestion might degrade. And 
he was never bitter, although he had 
every reason to be. 

‘* Read ‘ Clover,’ Willard, and see how 
—— he was with ‘The Course of 
‘hings.’ Read ‘ The Song of the Chatta- 
hoochee,’ and ‘Owl against Robin,’ 
which is the quaintest and most amusing 
answer that an author ever penned to the 
critics who tormented him. And, O Will- 
ard ! read ‘'The Ballad of the Trees and the 
Master.’ It seems to me the greatest les- 
son on patience that could be written.”’ 

Willard rose slowly, took his hat, and 
limped off to the library to get Lanier’s 
Poems. Aunt Kate watched him toiling 
painfully down the street, with a sigh on 
her lips, but a light in hereyes. For she 
knew that oue hero makes others, and 
that handicaps bravely carried are bless- 
ings to others as well as to self. — BERTHA 
KE. BusuH, in We lispring. 





Dragged-Down 
Feeling 
In the loins. 
Nervousness, unrefreshing sleep, despon- 
dency. 
It is time you were doing something. 


The kidneys were anciently called the 


reins—in your case they are holding the 
reins and driving you into serious trouble. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Acts with the most direct, beneficia! effect 
on the kidneys. It contains the best and 
safest substances for correcting and toning 
these organs, 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL 


THE 


Third Quarter Lesson VIl 


SunDaAyY, AvuGusST 18, 1901. 
GENESIS 18: 16-33. 
| Print verses 22 to 33] 
REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S.N. 
ABRAHAM'S INTERCESSION 
1 Preliminary 
l GOLDEN TEXT: The 


prayer of a righteous man availeth 
James 5: 16. 


effectual fervent 
much. — 


2. DATE: B.C. 1897 (?) 


% PLACE: Mamre (Hebron). 


4. CONNECTION: Sarai, growing impatient 
atthe non-fulfillment of the promise, bas re- 
sorted to the expedient of giving to her hus- 
bandan Egyptian pondmaid, Hagar, who bore 
him Ishmael (B.C. 1910). Thirteen years later 
Jehovah again appeared to Abram, announc- 
ing Himself as El Shaddai, the Almighty, aud 
renewed the covenant, changing Abram’s bame 
to Abraham (‘father of a multitude’’). The 
rite otf circumcision was at this time instituted, 
bothasa condition of the covenant, and also for 
the purpose of including children in it: “ I will 
be a God to thee, and thy seed after thee.” Sarai’s 
hame was changed to Sarah (* princess’’), 
and it was declared of her that she should be- 
come the mother of nations and of kings. Her 
son was to be named Isaac (* laughter’’), and 
with bim, and not with Ishmael, would the cov- 
enant be established. A year, probably, had 
elapsed after the renewal of the covenant when 
Abraham, sitting one day in his tent door under 
the oaks of Mamre, saw three travelers ap- 
proaching and hastened to offer them the usual 
hospitality. The dignity of these strangers was 
soon apparent. Their chief speaker bears in 
the subsequent narrative the name of “the 
Lord” (Jehovah), and was, doubtless, “ the 
Angel,” “the Word of God,” the second person 
in the Trinity, who loug after alluded apparent- 
ly to this previous incarnation when He suid to 
the Jews,“ Your father Abraham rejoiced to 
see My day ; and he saw it, and was glad.” He 
inquired for Sarah and predicted the birth of 
her son, adding a rebuke for her unbelief. 


56. HOME READINGS: Monday — Gen. 18° 
18. Tuesday — Gen. 18: 16-22. Wednesday — 
Gen. 18: 23-33. Thursday — Gen. 19: 12-25. Friday 
— Exod. 82:7-14. Saturday—Job 42: 1-10. Sun- 
day — James 5 : 10-20. 


il. Introductory 


Abraham has entertained strangers, and 
found them to be angels— and even more. 
They are about to depart now, and their 
host goes furward to conduct them on 
their way. Their course lies northward 
towards the fertile valley of the Jordan, 
where Sodom sits as a queen amid cluster- 
ing cities. The prospect is pleasing from 
the heights of Hebron ; ‘“‘ only man is 
vile ’’ — so vile in that degenerate capital 
that the ‘cry ’’ ascending ceaselessly to 
heaven has invoked the divine judgmeuts. 
The “ friend of God ”’ is here admitted to 
a confidential disclosure of its approach- 
ing doom. The Lord cannot hide from 
Abraham that which He is about to do. 
Abraham is to be the progenitor of a 
mighty vation, and his children will be 
nurtured in the fear of the Lord and 
trained in the ways of piety and justice ; 
in him “ all the nations of the earth will 
be blessed.’’ It is fitting that he should 
be taken into thé divine counsels, and 
learn the causes and truth of judgment, 
that he may instruct his posterity aright. 
And therefore Jehovah tells him that 
Sodom’s ‘‘ grievous sin ’’ calls upon Him, 
after the manner of a human judge, to in- 
vestigate their guilt and see whether it be 
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‘‘ according to the cry of it.”’ The at- 
tendant angels proceed on their way, but 
Abraham’s attitude of supplication de- 
tains the Iwrd. Nowhere in the Script- 
ures do we find such a beautiful model of 
intercessory prayer as that which follows 
in this interview. Pleading simply for 
justice to “ the Judge of all the earth,”’ 
combining in his successive petitions 
effectual fervency with the lowliest hu- 
mility, he prays first that the city may be 
spared if only fifty righteous persons were 
found in it. And then, having gained his 
request, he persists, proposing each time a 
smalier number until, having got down to 
ten, he ceases, feeling, perhaps, that it 
weuld be a piece of effrontery to ask fur- 
ther, or else believing that, wicked as 
Sodom was, ten pious persons at least must 
be found in it. ‘‘ And the Lord went His 
Way as soon as He left communing with 
Abraham, and Abraham returned unto 
his place.’’ 


22. The men turned. — The “ men,” as 
we learn from the context, were the two 
angels who went forth on their errand of in- 
vestigation and entered Sodom at evening. 
Abraham stood yet before the Lord, — 
The third in the party was called “ the 
Lord.” He had been revealed to Abraham 
as Jehovah (verses 13, 14). He had taken 
Abraham into His counsel as regards 
Sodom (see preceding verses). The patri- 
arch’s whole being was quivering with 
emotions of awe and pity and earnest de- 
sire. From the height‘on which they stood 
the site of the doomed cities was visible. 


Expository 


23. Abraham drew near — exhibiting, 
probably, a demeanor ot supplication. 
Destroy (R. V., ‘‘consume’”’) the right- 
eous with the wicked ? — See Num. 16: 
19-22; Psa. 11: 4-7. The wicked are often 
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spared on account of the righteous, the 
wheat and the tares being suffered to grow 
together lest by the uprooting of the latter 
the tormer perish. But on the other hand, 
in the visitations ot judgment, in desolat- 
ing calamities like those of war, tamine, 
earthquake, ete., the destruction of the 
wicked often includes that ot the righteous 
also. There will come a time, however, 
wben all things will be adjusted, the 
wicked be separated trom the good and re- 
ceive their punishment, while the righteous 
wil! be vindicated. 

Then follows that wondrous pleading, in 
which he who was but “dust and ashes,” taking 
on himself to speak with God, obtained the 
pardon of the guilty cities, if but fifty, then if 
forty-five, and so on down to only ten, righteous 
men were found in them, and might have pre- 
vailed if he bad only continued to plead for the 
sake of the one really there; for such seems the 
necessary complement of this great lesson that 
“men ought always to pray and not to faint ”’ 
(Dr. W. Smith). 


24. Peradventure there be fifty right- 
eous. — Abraham pleads that the wicked 
city might be spared, not out of pity for the 
wicked, to save them trom a terrible but 
deserved destruction, but for the sake ot the 
pious remnant, which he first estimates to 
number fitty. 

Prayer can obtain everything ; can open-the 
windows of heaven and close the gates of hell ; 
can put a holy constraint upon God, and detain 
an angel till he leaves a blessing ; can open the 
treasures of rain and soften the iron ribs of 
rocks till they melt into a flowing river; can 
arrest the sun in his course and send the wind 
upon errands (Jeremy Taylor). 


25. That be far from thee. — Notice the 
holy boldness and fervency of the argu- 
ment. Says Murphy: “ Abraham’s spir- 
itual character is unfolded and exalted 
more and more. He em,)loys the language 
of a freeborn son with his heavenly Father. 
... The patience of the Lord is no less re- 
markable than the patience of Abraham.” 
Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
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right ?—a strong plea for justice to the 
omniscient, infallible Judge. He asks 
nothing from God’s mercy that might be in- 
compatible with His justice. 


See the boldness of the man! Did any one 
ever come more boldly to the throne of grace ? 
Those were days when men cringed and cowered 
before the King of heaven. But this man is 
daring to the verge of audacity. Abraham has 
prayed before. We know it by the way his pe- 
titions move. Inexpsrience is sure to disclose 
itself. The man who prays but little has a ti- 
midity and an awkwardness in speaking toGod 
which cannot be concealed. There is a sweep 
and ease and grace in this prayer of Abraham 
which tells us that he is engaged in a work 
which has grown familiar by practice continued 
through many years (C. E. Jefferson). 


26. If I find fifty... 1 willjspare. — In 
the unwritten history of this world how 
many judgments impending unconsciously 
over guilty cities and nations have been 
averted or postponed by the prayers of the 
devout tew whose names and existence 
even were scarcely known. Says Dr. Kitto: 
** How little do the men oft this world know 
the extent of even their worldly obligations 
to the righteous! How otten has not the 
Lord spared great cities from plagues, pes- 
tilence, famines, trom earthquake, fire and 
sword, for the sake of the little sanctuary 
He has therein among those to whom His 
name is dear! They may be passed unre- 
garded in the market and in the street; but 
they are the salt, they are the leaven, that 
keeps the mass from corruption. It is for 
them that a blessing rests upon the place 
where iniquity abounds ; and it is tor their 
sakes that the curse and ruin are averted 
from it. In the belief that the duty and 
privilege of intercession are too much neg- 
lected among Christians, we do earnestly 
recommend this case of Abraham’s inter- 
cession tor Sodom to the consideration of 
the reader.”’ 

The course which God took in answering 
shows that He.has ever held it of first impor- 
tance to secure the moral approbation of His 
creatures. [In many things He has transcended 
their reason ; in nearly all things He has baffled 
and even mocked their speculations ; but in all 
cases He has been most careful not to excite 
controversy against Himself in their con- 
science, If it could once enter the mind of man 
that God has done wrong, that is to say has 
acted unjustly, man would be in a position to 
vindicate the most strenuous rebellion against 
His government.... Let us be thankful that 
Abraham raised this question, and that it was 
raised so early in human history (Joseph 
Parker). 


27. Which am but dust and ashes, — 
There is touching humility in this allusion 
to his own comparative wortblessness. 
Says Murphy: *“ Abraham intimates by a 
homely figure the comparative insignifi- 
cance of the petitioner. He is dust at first 
and ashes at last.’’ 


28,29. Wile thou destroy for lack of 
five ?— He presses the argument very in- 
geniously: If Sodom is to be spared tor 
fitty righteous, will a merciful God destroy 
the city tor lack of only five of that num- 
ber? 


30, 31. Thirty. — His fervency grows 
with the success of his petitions. Now he 
subtracts ten, whereas before it was only 
five. Twenty. — What glorious pleading, 
and what wonderful answers! 

Abrabam goes en from step to step; Jehovah 
grants him st3p by step without once going be- 
fore his requests. He thus draws out from 
Abraham tne ueasure and intensity of his 
priestly spirit, while Abraham, on his side, ever 
wins a clearer insight as to the judgment of God 
upon Sodom, and as to the condition of Sodom 
itself (Lange). 


32. Let not the Lord be angry. — He 
naturally deprecates God’s anger tor his 
seeming presumption, but he has one final 
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petition. His mind has weighed the prob- 
abilities of the case. Surely Lot’s family 
numbers ten persons who are “ righteous,” 
or his residence in Sodom must have won 
over enough souls to the worship ot Jeho- 
vah to make up that number with his own 
family. Perhaps, too, his sense ot justice 
pleads against any further reduction on 
the score ot pity. But the Lord grants the 
sixth petition as promptly as He granted 
the first. 


It is our duty and privilege thus to stand be- 
fore tbe Lord, not only in bebalf of our rela- 
tives, friends, brethren and country, but like- 
wise of all on whom we apprehend the wrath 
of God is likely to fall; and to fill our mouth 
with arguments, and order our cause before 
Him in the best manner we can. And though 
our unworthiness and vileness, compared with 
His majesty and holiness, must frequently ex- 
cite a consciousness of how unmeet we are thus 
“to engage our hearts to approach unto God,” 
yet, coming through our great and merciful 
High Priest to a throne of grace, we, sinful dust 
and ashes, need not fear that the Lord will be 
angry at our bumble, compassionate, and fer- 
vent petitions ; for they are spiritual sacrifices, 
acceptable to God through Jesus Christ (T. 
Scott.) 


33. The Lord went his way — towards 
Sodom. “ He lett off granting only when 
Abraham lett off asking.” 


IV Illustrative 


1. Look at the incredible ease of prayer. 
Every time, place, posturé, is fitting ; for 
there is no time, place, or posture, in and by 
which we cannot reverently coniess the 
presence ot God. Talent is not needed. 
Eloquence is out of place. Dignity is no 
recommendation. Our want is our elo- 
quence, our misery our recommendation. 
Thought is quick as lightning, and quick as 
lightning can it multiply effectual prayer. 
Actions can pray; sufferings can pray. 
There need be no ceremonies ; there are no 
rubrics to keep. The whole function is ex- 
pressed in a word; it is simply this — the 
child at his tather’s knee, his words stum- 
bling over each other trom very earnest- 
ness, and his wistful face pleading better 
than his hardly intelligible prayer (F. W. 
Faber). 


2. Now the valley of the Dead Sea is an 
“oil district.”” We have thus only to sup- 
pose that at the time in question reservoirs 


of condensed gas and petroleum existed ' 


under the plain of Siddim, and that these 
were suddenly discharged, either by their 
own accumulated pressure or by an earth- 
quake shock tracturing the overlying beds, 
when the phenomena described by the 
writer in Genesis would occur; and after 
the eruption the site would be covered 
with a saline and sulphurous deposit, 
while many of the sources ot petroleum 
previously existing might be permanently 
dried up (W. J. Dawson). 


3. When Lot,in his greed for gold, was 
willing to exchange his nomad tent tor the 
foul city’s wicked streets, how in the ship- 
wreck of all he had and all he loved, how 
in the earthquake-shattered city und the 
lightning-riven plain, how in the putrescent 
scum and glistening slime of that salt and 
bitter sea which rolled its bituminous hor- 
ror where his garden pastures had smiled 
before — how, J] say, did he learn that God 
means even the most innocent-hearted to 
keep far away from sin? The devil tempts 
us when he thrusts sin before us; but when 
we approach it of our own selves, it is then 
we who tempt the devil. He who dallies 
with temptation is never sate. People say 
that such and such a man had a sudden fall, 
but no tall is sudden. In every instance 
the crisis of the inoment is decided only by 
the tenor of the lile; nor, since the world 
began, has any man been dragged over into 
the domain of evil who had not strayed 
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carelessly, or gazed curiously, or lingered 
guiltily, beside its verge (Farrar, “‘ Silence 
and Voices of God ’’). 

4. For long ages the stony torm of a 
woman, dug from no quarry and cut by no 
sculptor’s chisel, stood with its cold gray 
eyes turned on the sea that entombed the 
sinners, but not the sin, ot Sodom. . Lonely 
and awful figure, on her the traveler who 
skirted the shores of the Dead Sea, and 
shepherds tending their flocks on the neigh- 
boring mouoatains, gazed with wonder and 
terror; and never did living preacher de. 
liver such a sermon on the words, *“ No 
man having put his hand to the plough and 
looking back, is fit tor the kingdom of 
God,” as thatdumb statue. But time, the 
destroyer of all things, has not spared it ; 
travelers have searched in vain for a relic 
more valuable and impressive far than the 
finest marbles of Greece and Rome. There 
is not a vestige of it t» be found. She who, 
loving the present world too well, looked 
back on Sodom, has ceased to exist in 
stone, but she still lives in sacred story ; 
and amid this world’s temptation we would 
do well to think of and often recall the 
words, “‘ Remember Lot’s wite!”’ (Guthrie.) 





— When Blicher, with his gallant Prus. 
sians, whose timely arrival at Waterloo 
prevented Napoleon trom employing his 
reserves against Wellington’s troops, had 
been for hours toiling across wet and 
spongy valleys toward the scene of action, 


the patient and weary troops became near- 
ly exhausted. ‘‘We can go no tarther,’’ 
they frequently exclaimed. ‘“‘We must,” 
was Blicher’s reply. “I have given Well- 
ington my word, and you won’t make me 
break it!’’ — The Quiver. 
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The Jewish Encyclopedia. A Descriptive Record 

. of 'the History, Religion, Literature, and Customs of 
Jewish People from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. Complete in Twelve Volumes. Funk & Wag- 
nalls: New York. Price, per vol., $7 to $11. 


An English statesman was once asked: 
** Give the shortest proof you can of the 
divine origin of Christianity.” ‘‘TheJew,”’ 
he replied. To the devout student of the 
Old Testament prophecies, the Jew is a 
present-day miracle. He is a marked man. 
Hated‘and hounded in the principal coun- 
tries of the earth for two thousand years, he 
has still retained his national characteris- 
tics, and has to a remarkable extent inter- 
twined himself with the commercial, polit- 
ical, and intellectual progress of the race. 
Looked upon as an outcast, he has seldom 
receivedjhis due at the hand of Gentile his- 
torians and makers of encyclopedias. Real- 
izing that the Jew was entitled to a larger 
place in the books than had been accorded 
him, ten years ago Dr. Isidore Singer, an 
Austrian Jew, began gathering material 
relating to the Jews as apeople. He sought 
in vain for a publisher in Paris and Berlin. 
Several years ago he came to the United 
States, and arranged with Funk & Wag- 
nalls to publish his encyclopedia. It wasa 
great undertaking, and would require 
about three-quarters of a million dollars, 
but this firm of publishers had both the 
disposition and the capital. The first vol- 
ume has just been placed on the market. 
It is a large book of nearly 70 pages. The 
mechanical work is excellent. The illus- 
trations are numerous and decidedly new. 
It is evident that no office-worn cuts have 
been used. Speaking of the entire work, 
which will consist of twelve volumes, it 
may be said that it will be the joint product 
of more than four hundred scholars and 
specialists — men of acknowledged author- 
ity on all that pertains to the history, liter- 
erature and theology of the Jews. Edito- 
rial boards have been formed, and each 
board has charge of a special subject or set 
ot subjects. Thus great accuracy is insured. 
While the encyclopedia is of especial inter- 
est to Jews in all parts of the world, 
many of whom have made advanced sub- 
scriptions, it is also of value to all who de- 
sire information about this peculiar race. 
It is especially serviceable to clergymen. 
Students ot the Bible of all denominations 
will find information in these volumes that 
cannot be tound elsewhere. Bible subjects 
are treated from three or sometimes four 
points of view, the first being always a 
purely Biblical presentation. This is fol- 
lowed by a dissertation on the topic from 
the standpoint of Rabbinical literature, 
that vast collection of commentaries, re- 
sponsa, and treatises which in this field has 
specially enriched Jewish literature ; and 
this in turn is followed by the views held 
by modern scholars of the critical school. 
By these means the trend of thought on 
Biblical subjects, from Talmudic times to 
the present day, has been preserved, and is 
printed here for the first time. This sys- 
tem also embraces all such topics as have 
special interest tor Judaism from the Mo- 
hammedan side. The encyclopedia is 
worthy of a place in any public or private 
library. 

Ten Singing Lessons. By Mathilde Marchesi. 


7 troduction by W. J. Henderson. Harper & 
Saevers : New York and London. Price, $1.50. 


Perhaps some reader will be reminded of 
the country singing school, with its inces- 
sant ringing of the changes on ** do, re, me, 
fa,” etc., when the eye catches the above 
title. Like many other arts, music-teach- 
ing has passed through a great transforma- 
tion within the last ten or fifteen years. 
And still there is no universal method by 
which all teachers develop their pupils. 
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This book deals with the methods of one 
teacher, but. as she has become famous 
thereby, what she says is entitled to re- 
specttul attention. Madame Marchesi num- 
bers among her pupils such singers as Mel- 
ba, Gerster and Nordica. She is a philo- 
sophical teacher and a conscientious stu- 
dent herself. Ten lessons are given in this 
book, and they are so clearly explained 
that almost any reader can understand 
them. They deal with principles of voice 
culture, and do not take up the notes and 
other features of music belonging to the 
rudimentary stages of instruction. Ad- 
vanced teachers always insist upon a good 
foundation knowledge ot music, fair intel- 
ligence and education, and a certain 
amount of talent, before they will attempt 
to develop a voice. This book gives atten- 
tion to all these points. Madame Melba 
writes an ‘‘ appreciation” of the author, 
which appears in the first part of the book. 
Ralph Waldo Emersou, By Frank B. Sanborn. 

The Beacon Biographies. Small, Maynard & Co.: 

Boston. Price, 75 cents, 

Compact biographies are popular. People 
seem to never tire of sketches and etchings 
about well-known characters. The demand 
seems to be for a small volume dealing 
with one or two persons of historic promi- 
nence. Small, Maynard & Co., together 
with other publishers, are bringing out a 
variety of biographical books of this kind. 
A recent publication is devoted entirely to 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. Frank B.Sanboru 
isthe author. It is one of a series under 
the editorial management ot M. A. DeWoltfe 
Howe. The points in tavor of this book are 
its rare combination of brevity and com- 
prehensiveness. A chronological outline 
occupies twenty pages.of the 140 composing 
the book. The outline gives the leading 
events of Emerson’s life under each year 
from the date of his birth to his death. This 
leaves 120 pages of choice reading, dealing 
with special phases of his character and 
life. The frontispiece is from a sketch 
made by Rowse, the crayon artist, in 1858, 
preliminary to his finished crayon of that 
year, and is engraved by Messrs. John 
Andrew & Son, of Boston, from a photo- 
graph. 

The Play Actress. ByS. R. Crockett. The Upper 


Berth, By F. Marion Crawford. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons: New York and London. Price, 50 cents. 


Two short stories are printed in one vol- 
ume, evidently tor vacation reading. ‘ The 
Play Actress’? appears to he an apology 
for members of the theatrical profession. 
The story is cleverly told, and suggests the 
possibility that actresses may be capable of 
training children properly. ‘‘The Upper 
Berth ”’ is an improbable tale of a haunted 
berth in an ocean liner. A passenger com- 
mits suicide by jumping through a port- 
hole, and ever afterward it was impossible 
to keep that particular port closed. The 
adventures of the captain and a passenger 
in trying to discover the mysterious power 
that persistently opened the port furnish 
the material for the story. 

Anting-Anting Stories. And Other Strange Tales 


of the Filipinos, By Sargent Kayme. Small, May- 
nard & Co.: Boston. Price, $1.25. 


A collection of tales and sketches gath- 
ered in the Philippines by an American sol- 
dier. They reveal the wonderful mine of 
literary material now accessible to literary 
workers. These stories by Sargent Kayme 
are very interesting, and are told with dra- 
matic vividness. 

Hnetel Malone ; or, From Door to Door. By Char- 


otte Murray. The Union Press: Philadelphia, 
Price, $1. 


This is an attractive and readable story, 
in which the characters are animated and 
natural. Itshows that it is possible to be 
* good,” and yet have pleasures innumer- 
able — pleasures that are healthy and give 
thorough enjoyment, and not pleasures 
that leave in passing a sting of sin or sad- 
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ness for the folly of the moment. Miss 
Murray is well known to English-speak- 
ing people by her choice bits of religious 
poetry and other books. Her writings have 
always adefinite purpose, and teach one 
or more points ot Christianity in a manner 
that is attractive to all readers, while there 
is strong literary merit in all. 





Magazines 





— A popular history of the people of 
the United States, by Woodrow Wilson, 
has been running in Harper’s tor some 
time. In the August number the writer 
deals with the events leading up to the 
stamp act and the ‘“ Boston Tea Party.’ 
There is an excellent picture of the Boston 
messacre and the throwing of the tea into 
the harbor. ‘The Birth and Death ot the 
Moon,” by Edward S. Holden, is very 
interesting. A varied assortment of ** mid- 
summer fiction’? makes up the remainder 
ot the magaziue. The illustrations are un- 
usually fine. (Harper & Bros.: New York 
and London.) 

— Henry Litchfield West writes enter- 
tainingly in the Forum tor August about 
“ The President’s Recent Tour.” He draws 
several valuable lessons from the journey, 
one of which is the homogeneity ot the 
American people. He makes special men- 
tion of the President’s personal popularity. 
Francis E. Leupp discusses the ‘ Defects 
in Our Pension System,’ and closes by 
defending the administration of H. Clay 
Evans in the office of Pension Commis- 
sioner. Prof. J. H. Gore has an article on 
“The Metric System and International 
Commerce,” in which he strongly advo- 
cates the adoption of the decimal method 
for all purposes. (Forum Publishing Co.: 
New York.) 

— In the Popular Science Monthly tor 
August Havelock Ellis discusses “ personal 
characteristics’ under the serial head ot 
“A Study of British Genius.” ‘On Bodies 
Smaller than Atoms” is a discussion of 
the electrical theory of the composition of 
the atom, by Prof. J. J. Thomson, of Cam- 
bridge University. ‘‘ The Great Mortality,” 
by Prot. Edward P. Cheyney, is a descrip- 
tion of the devastation wrought by the bu- 
bonic plague in Europe in the fourteenth 
century. (Science Press Co.: New York.) 


—— A. Kingsley Glover, of Wells, Minn., 
in an article in the Biblical World tor Au- 
gust, urges the use of ‘* Modern Jewish 
Customs as Possible Helps in Bible Study.” 
Several illustrations are given, showing the 
similarity of present-day Jewish rites and 





Grape-Nuts and Cream 
An Ideal Hot Weather Breakfast 


The selection of food for hot weather is an 
important question. We should avoid an 
excess of fats, cut down the butter ration 
and indulge more treely in fruits and food 
easy of digestion. One meat meal per day 
is sufficient during hot weather. 

An ideal breaktast is (4rape-Nuts. treated 
with a little cream (which, by the way, sup- 
plies the necessary tat ina very digestible 
form),acup of Postum Cereal Food Coffee, 
hot, cr if cold, it should have a little lemon 
juice squeezed in; then some fruit, either 
cooked o¢ raw; also perhaps twoslices of en- 
tire wheat bread with a very thin spread ot 
butter. A breakfast of this sort is so pertect- 
ly adapted to the wants of thesystem that one 
goes through the heat of the day in comfort 
as compared with the sweaty, disagreeable 
conditiou of one improperly fed. Once put 
in practice, the plan will never be aban- 
doned during the hot days, for the differ- 
ence in one’s personal comtort is too great 
to be easily forgotten. 
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ceremonies to those described in the Old 
Testament. The editorial discussion of the 
‘‘Religious Worker and the Summer 
School ” contains a variety of helpful sug- 
gestions and questions. Prot. Lewis Bayles 
Paton, Th. D., of Hartford Theological 
Seminary, has a lengthy and discriminat- 
ing paper on ‘“ Recent Investigations in 
Oriental Chronology.” (Biblical World : 
University of Chicago.) 

— Wilbur F. Tillett, D. D.. professor of 
systematic theology in Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, writes intelligently on ‘‘ Some Cur- 
rents of Contemporaneous Theological 
Thought,” in the Methodist Review (Church 
South) for July and August. Among the 
other contributions are: ‘*‘ Humanism and 
the College of the Future,” by David Y. 
Thomas, M. A., professor ot Latin and 
Greek in Hendrix College; ‘‘The Begin- 
nings of Islam,’’ by Walter M. Patton, in- 
structor in Semitic Languages in Yale Uni- 
versity. (Methodist Review: Barbee «& 
Smith, Nashville, Tenn.) 

— The leading articlesin the Mission- 
ary Review tor August are: ‘*‘ Problems of 
Foreign Missions,’ Arthur T. Pierson; 
“Story of the Chang-Sha Deed,” Griffith 
John ; “ Romanism and Protestantism in 
France,” Ruben Saillens; ‘*‘ Among the 
Doukhobors in Canada,’”’ Nellie N. Baker ; 
“The Protestant Church of Germany,” 
George H. Schodde; ‘ International Mis- 
sionary Union,” John T. Gracey. (Funk & 
Wagnalls Co.: New York and London.) 


— The special features of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews tor August are 
an illustrated and statistical article on 
“The Recent Great Railway Combina- 
tions,”’ by Mr. H. T. Newcomb, e litor of the 
Railway World ; a sketch of John Fiske 
(with interesting portrait illustration), by 
John Graham Brooks;an article on * Gov- 
ernor Taft and Qur Philippine Policy,” by 
Raymond Patterson; an account of “The 
Gaelic Revival in Ireland,’? by Thomas 
O’Donnell, M. P. ; “‘ Cuba’s Industrial Pos- 
sibilities ” (illustrated), by Albert G. Rob- 
inson; and “The Exposition of the Artist 
Colony in Darmstadt,” by J. Q. Adams. In 
the editorial department, ‘‘ The Progress of 
the World,” the steel strike and many other 
matters ot current interest are discussed. 
(Review of Reviews Co.: New York.) 


— The August Century is a Midsummer 
Holiday Number, profuse in illustrations, 
seasonable or general in character. Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer writes with down- 
right affection of the city she was born in, 
sounding the praises of ** Midsummer in 
New York.” Of seasonable interest, also, 
are Lee Bacon’s paper on ‘ Venice Gar- 
dens,”’ with decorative drawings by Henry 
McCarter; ‘“* A Venetian Garden,” by H.G. 
Dwight — a graceful poem, with decurations 
by Alfred Brennan; and “ In City Pent,” 
a characteristic sonnet by William Watson. 
** Impression; of India,” in Bishop Potter’s 
series on ‘‘ The East of Today and Tomor- 
row,” emphasizes the element of mystery 
in the life and thought of Edward VII.’s 
Asiatic subjects, and the difficulty of mak- 
ing converts to Christianity. (Century Co.: 
New York.) 

—  Scribner’s tor August is devoted 
almost entirely to fiction. Willis Gibson 
writes a clever sketch —‘* The Memphis 
Packet,” a Mississippi River story. The 
illustrations are by F. C. Yohn. Richard 
Harding Davis appears with a story en- 
titled, ‘‘ A Derelict.”’ It turns on the naval 
battle of Santiago. Jesse Lynch Williams 
writes about “* Rural New York City.”’ The 
** Point ot View ” is devoted to ‘*‘ Fountains 
in Modern Cities,’”’ and ‘Scholarship and 
Poetry.”’ ‘(Charles Scribner’s Sons: New 
York.) 

— The leading article in the Homiletic 
Review for August is entitled, “ The Mor- 
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mon Menace.” Itis by Hon. John Eaton, 
Ph. D., LL. D., of Washington, D. C., presi- 
dent of Sheldon Jackson College, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, tormerly United States Commis- 
sioner of Educatiou. Dr. David James Bur- 
rell, of New York, gives some helpful 
suggestions on the construction of an his- 
torical sermon,and Dr. Louis Albert Banks 
has another installment on the “ Art of 
Semonic Illustration.”’ The section of this 
review devoted to the application of Chris- 
tian truth to social questions is a feature 
that should be carefully studied by all 
preachers. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.: New 
York aad London.) 


—-Several interesting articles bearing on 
current subjects appear in the North Ameri- 
can Review for August. They are: “ The 
World’s National Indebtedness,” O. P. 
Austin, chief of the United States Bureau of 
Statistics; ‘‘ How Trade Unionism Affects 
British Industries,” Benjamin Taylor; 
*“The Simple Logic of Christian Science,”’ 
W. D. McCrackan, of the Christian Science 
Publication Committee; and * An Exem- 
plary Citizen,” by W. D. Howells. (North 
American Review : New York.) 


— The World’s Work tor August is, de- 
voted to the Pan-American Exposition at 
Buftalo. There are numerous large, finely- 
executed illustrations, accompanied by per- 
tinent descriptive matter. A special cover 
design in colors and gold is used. It is 
very artistic and appropriate. In addition 
to the Exposition matter, which occupies 
most of the space of the magazine, there is 
the current review of leading events, a 
special article by Frederick Emory on 
“Our Trade with Latin America,” and one 
on ‘*‘ Great Industrial Changes since 1893,’’ 
by Carroll D. Wright. The feature that 
will interest all who study the business 
end of magazines is the immense amount 
of high-grade advertising that appears in 
this number. In every respect that Expo- 
sition number is a very creditable produc- 
tion. (Doubleday, Page & Co.: New 
York.) 


— James Boswell, the famous biogra- 
pher of Dr. Johnson, is described in the 
Atlantic Monthly tor August as “ The 
Prince of Biographers,” by P. A. Sillard. 
He gives a vivid description of this strange 
man, who recorded so much of the sayings 
and doings of one of England’s greatest 
men. ‘‘ Going Down to Jericho” is a story 
by Pascbal H. Coggins. Among the other 
contributions are: ‘* Reciprocity or the 


Alternative,” by Brooks Adams; and 
“The New Provincialism,’ by Arthur 
Reed Kimball. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston.) 





Por Over Fifty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by children teething. 1t soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all in, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrboa. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Literary Notes 





— King Edward has reappointed Alfred 
Austin poet-laureate of Great Britain. 


—— Maxwell Gray, the author “‘ The Si- 
lence of Dean Maitland,” has recently fin- 
ished a new novel, ‘* Four- Leaved Clover,” 
which will be published shortly by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 


— Booker Washington’s autobiography, 
“Up from Slavery,” is being translated 
into Spanish for use in the schools of Cuba. 
It is also appearing in the Star of India, 
translated by Miss Lilavati Singh, M. A. 


— “The Habitant, and Other French- 
Canadian Poems,” by William H. Drum- 
mond, the Messrs. Patnam announce, has 
now reached its twenty-first thousand. It 
is safe to say that this occurrence is almost 
unique in the experience of present-day 
poets. Already the publishers are receiv- 
ing many inquiries in regard to the author’s 
forthcoming book, * Johnny Courteau, and 
Other Poems,” which will not appear until 
the autumn. 


— John Fiske’s death will not interfere 
with the important work to which his last 
few years were devoted — his “ History of 
the Two Americas.” Mr. Fiske had fin- 
ished the proot-reading of his first two vol- 
umes, “The Colonization of the New 
World,’ and ‘* The Independence of the 
New World,’”’ while the third volume, ‘* The 
Modern Developmant of the New World,” 
was left complet3 all but the index. 


—— In response to many requests, Dr. 
Charles E. Jefferson, of the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle, New York, has consented to pub- 
lish a volume of his sermons, and these are 
now in press by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
The book, which is entitled, ‘* Doctrine and 
Deed,’’ will be ready in October, and will 
be warmly welcomed by Dr. Jeffe:son’s 
many admirers. Another book which is 
engaging Dr. Jefterson’s attention is 
“Quiet Hints to Growing Preachers,” a 
companion volume to ‘“ Quiet Talks with 
Earnest People.’’ This also will be pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Crowell. 


— The late Sir Walter Besant was an 
omnivorous reader of books. Among all 
those he read in his boyhood he puts the 
** Pilgrim’s Progress ”’ first. He said of it 
once: “ It still seems to me the book which 
has influenced the minds of Englishmen 
more than any other outside the covers of 
the Bible. While it survives and is read 
by our boys and girls, two or three great 
truths will remain deeply burned into the 
English soul. The first is the personal re- 
sponsibility of each man; the next is that 
Christianity does not want, and cannot 
have, a priest. I confess that the discov- 
ery, by later reading, that the so-called 
Christian priest is a personage borrowed 
from surrounding superstition, and that 
the great ecclesiastical structure is entirely 
built by human hands, filled me with only 
a deeper gratitude to John Bunyan.” 
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THY LOVING-KINDNESS 


Sitting alone in the shadow 

Ot a griet that was all my own; 
Silently thinking it over, 

Silently making moan, 
Sudden there swept the music 

Ot a gladness great and deep 
Over the chords of teeling, 

Till my heart forgot to weep. 


*“* Because of Thy loving-kindness ”’ — 

The words stole into my brain 

Like a cool hand soothing its fever, 
And charming away the pain. 

Because of Thy loving-kindness, 
Better than life to me, 

My lite shall be keyed to the measure 
Of praise unchecked and free. 


Not always the path is easy, 
There are thickets hung with gloom, 
There are rough and stony places 
Where never the roses bloom. 
But oft when the way is hardest, 
I am conscious ot One at my side 
Whose hands and whose teet are wounded, 
And I’m happy and safe with my Guide. 


Better than friends and kindred, 
Better than love and rest, 

Dearer than hope and triumph, 
Is the Name I wear on my breast. 

I teel my way through the shadows, 
With a confident heayt and brave, 

T shall live in the light beyond them, 
I shall conquer death and the grave. 


Often when tried and tempted, 
Often, ashamed of sin. 
That, strong as an armed invader, 
Has made wreck of the peace within, 
That wondertul loving- kindness, 
Patient, and full, and free, 
Has stooped tor my consolation, 
Has brought a blessing to me. 


Theretore my lips shall praise Thee, 
Therefore let come what may, 
To the height of « solemn gladness 
My song shall arise today. 
Not on the drooping willow 
Shall I hang my harp in the land, 
When the Lord himself has cheered me 
By the touch ot His piercéd hand. 


— Margaret E. Sangster. 





REV. ADAM MILLER, M. D. 


REV. ALBERT J. NAST, D. D. 
Editor Christliche Apologete. 


PECULIAR interest attaches to the 

name of Dr. Adam Miller in that he 
sustained a special relation to the origin of 
German Methodism in this country.... 
He is gratetully remembered for the provi- 
dential part he had in seeking and finding 
William Nast at a critical period in his his- 
tory, prior to his conversion, and for the 
spiritual comtort and encouragement he 
gave him at that time. It was in the month 
ot February, 1834, that he discovered him 
in Gallia County, Ohio, in the farmhouse of 
a Methodist brother by the name of 
Nelson, giving instruction toa few young 
children, and induced him to go with him 
to his circuit home in Guyandotte, W. Va., 
where he translated the Articles of Reli- 
gion, the General Rules, and the ritual of 
the Lord’s Supper in our Discipline, for use 
among the Germans, who were emigrating 
to this country in great numbers at this 
time, and for whose spiritual care the 
Metbodist Episcopal Church was begin- 
ning to feel a profound solicitude. William 
Nast returned to Gambier, Ohio, where he 
had been teaching in Kenyon College prior 
to the time when Adam Miller tound him, 
and was converted at Danville, Ohio, not 
quite a year later, Jan. 17, 1835. When 
Adam Miller heard ot this happy event he 
resolved to visit him at Kenyon College, 
and graphically describes the meeting. 
He said: ‘* How changed his countenance, 
his language, his manner! The whole man 
was changed. He was no longer the de- 
sponding and _ self-despairing mourner, 
looking in every direction for help and 
finding none, but the joytul follower of the 
Saviour, full of the power of His grace, 
with the gospel word like a fire shut up in 
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his bones and anxious to proclaim this sal- 
vation to his countrymen. 

Dr. Adam Miller also deserves gratetul 
recognition for having published in July, 
1843, an exceedingly valuable little book 
(now out of print), by which an accurate 
and graphic record of the first heroic period 
ot German Methodism has been preserved 
tor the historian. It is entitled, ‘‘ Origin 
and Progress of the German Missions in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church,” includ- 
ing an account of the Christian experience 
ot some of the converts from popery and 
infidelity, as turnished by themselves. 

e ss of German Methodism in 
its first decade was so remarkable, its sig- 
nificance so great, and the conversion of its 
first preachers so striking, that Dr. Miller 
was profoundly impressed with the impor- 
tance of gathering and collating the 
essential facts while they were still 
easily accessible, and, but for his prompi 
diligence in this regard, much of this 
interesting matter would have been 
lost to posterity. So significant did those 
experiences seem to some of the leading 
men of the church that, later on, in 1859, 
they were republished by the Book Con- 
cern, with many additional ones, under the 
following title: ‘‘ Experience of German 
Methodist Preachers, Collected and Ar- 
ranged by Rev. Adam Miller, M. D.” 

Adam Miller was born in the State of 
Maryland in 1810. His parents were mem- 
bers ot the Omish sect of Mennonites and 
emigrated during his intancy to what was 
then known as “the western wilds of 
Ohio,” to establish a colony there. Penn- 
sylvania German was spoken in the tam- 
ily, but his father had become familiar 
with the English language, and on one 
occasion heard Dr. Charles Elliott preach a 
sermon at a Methodist quarterly meeting 
on the “ Day ot Judgment.” This sermon 
so deeply impressed him that he repeated a 
good deal of it to his family, and Adam 
Miller, then « lad of fifteen vears, became 
alarmed for his future state. A year or two 
later his father heard another Methodist 
preacher, by the name of Joseph McDowell, 
who kept a school; und young Adam was 
entrusted to his care for the purpose of 
learning the English language more per- 
tectly. Through the wise instruction and 
godly example of this minister, Adam 
Miller was soon led to the Saviour and 
gladly united with the Methodist Church. 
His relatives bitterly opposed him. His 
grandfather and two uncles were preachers 
among the Mennonites ; but his father in- 
terposed no objections to his course. 

Six months after his conversion he was 
licensed to exhort, and in due time had the 
pleasure of leading his whole tamily toa 
saving knowledge of Jesus Christ. At the 
age ot twenty he left his father’s home and 
went to Knox County, Ohio, to be near his 
friend and teacher, Rev. Joseph McDowell. 
He was soon after licensed to preach and 
admitted to the Ohio Conference in the fall 
of 1830 and sent to Nicholas circuit, Vir- 
ginia, a distance of nearly four hundred 
miles, as his first appointment. 

For four years he continued preaching in 
the Kanawha District. In 1834, while on 
the Guyandotte circuit, he became much 
impressed bya call tor a missionary who 
could speak German and French. He be- 
gan to study German again, which he had 
largely torgotten, in order to preach to the 
Germans who were immigrating at that 
time by many thousands into this country. 
On his return from a visit to his father in 
northern Ohio, where he procured a Ger- 
man New Testament and some other Ger- 
man books, to carry out his purpose, he 
passed through Zanesville, and there it was 
that he first heard of William Nast, ‘a 
young German who was represented to be 
a fine scholar and under a deep awakening, 
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anxiously seeking tor salvation. It oc- 
curred to me at once,’’ continued Dr. Miller, 
“that if L could find this man he might 
give me lessons in German and I[ might be 
ot advantage to him by imparting spiritua! 
instruction and comfort.” How this was 
accomplished has been mentioned above. 
In 1834-"35 Mr. Miller’s appointment was 
Point Pleasant circuit, in western Virginia. 
Here he tound a large German settlement. 
and attempted preaching in German tor 
the first time. He then read them the Gen- 
eral Rules, as translated by Nast. In 1835 
he was appointed to Greenville (Ohio) cir- 
cuit. It was a keen disappointment, as he 
had hoped to be stationed near Mr. Nast, 
who had been received that fall in the Ohio 
Conference and appointed to Cincinnati as 
the first German missionary of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. He continued his 
study of the German language, however, as 
best he could, alone on his hard circuit. He 
kept up a correspondence with William 
Nastduring this year, being keenly inter- 
ested in the progress of the new missionary 
enterprise in Cincinnati. As the visible 
results were small, the mission was dis- 
continued at the end of the year, and Mr 
Nast was appointed missionary to the Ger- 
mans within the bounds of the Columbus 
District of the Ohio Conference. This was 
an extensive field, embracing the greater 
portion of central and xorthern Ohio. 
Through the faithtul and arduous labors of 
the missionary many were converted, and 
the foundatien for many of the present 
prosperous German societies laid. [n the 
tollowing year (1837-’38), however, Mr. Nast 
was wisely reappointed to Cincinnati, and 
Adam Miller had the satisfaction ot being 
appointed to Milford circuit, in the vicin- 
ity, in order that he might be near him and 
receive instruction from him in German. 
He describes ap interesting Sunday spent 
with Mr. Nast on March 18, 1838, when he 
tried to preach in German in the morning, 
followed by Mr. Nast who exhorted, and 
then administered the Lord’s Supper, as 
Mr. Nast was not yet ordained. In the aft- 
ernoon the first German Methodist love- 





SURE TO ASK 


The Kind of Coffee When Postum is 
Well Made 


“Three great coffee drinkers were my 
old school friend and her two daughters. 

“ They are always complaining and tak- 
ing medicine. I determined to give them 
Postum Food Coffee instead of coffee when 
they visited me, sv without saying any- 
thing to them about it, [ made » big pot ot 
Postum the first morning, using four heap- 
ing teaspoons to the pint of water and let it 
boil twenty minutes, stirring down occa- 
sionally. 

‘* Before the meal was half over, each one 
passed up the cup to be refilled, remarking 
how fine the coffee was. The mother asked 
for athird cup and inquired as to the brand 
ot coffee I used. I didn’t answer her ques- 
tion just then. for [had heard her say a 
while before that she didn’t like Postum 
Food Coffee unless it was more than halt 
old-fashioned coffee. 

* Atter breakfast [ told her that the cot- 
fee she liked so well at breakfast was pure 
Postum Food Coffee, and the reason she 
liked it was because it was properly made, 
that is, it was boiled long enough to bring 
out the flavor. I have been brought up 
from a nervous, wretched invalid to a fine 
condition of physical health by leaving ott 
coffee and using Postum Food Coffee. 

“Lam doing all [can to help the world 
out of coffee slavery, to postum freedom, 
and have earned the gratitude ot many 
many triends.” Myra J. Tuller, 1023 
Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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jeast was held, and many were deeply 
atrected. 

Dr. Nast had felt at the very beginning of 
his labors the serious lack of suitable re- 
jigious German literature by which to 
reach the German mind, and at the session 
ot the Ohio Conference in September, 1837, 
made a strong plea tor the publication of 
the {undamental doctrines ot Methodism in 
the form of tracts, also some ot Wesley’s 
sermons, Fletcher’s Appeal, and, as soon as 
possible, a German Methodist periodical. 
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about twenty-five in all. Twelve new 
churches had been built, and the Apologist 
and other German Methodist literature 
were widely circulated. 

Dr. Adam Miller appears, shortly after 
this, to have retired from the active minis- 
try on account of throat trouble and begun 
the practice of medicine. He retained his 
membership in the Cincinnati Conference, 
though residing for many years in Chicago. 
He was married in the tall of 1835, and his 
excellent wife cheertully shared the many 
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debt, and in view of all the unfortunate 
church and school projects which have 
burdened and retarded the progress of the 
church in this State, we believe they will 
stick to their resolution. 

Plans have been accepted, which are ex- 
cellent. There will be a central building, 
from the four corners of which diagonal 
wings will extend. Ground will be broken 
for the central portion next spring. 

- * 


An exchange of ministers was recently 
effected between Rev. H. H. Barton, of 
First Churevh. Grand Island, and Rev. 
W. W. Carr, of Adams, Mass. The former 
has been sorely afflicted in the illness of 


His appeal was published in the Western 
Christian Advocate,and met with a most 
remarkable response trom all parts of the 
chureh, the first being from the South. The 
proposition for the publication of a German 


hardships of the Methodist circuit preacher 
in those heroic days of small salaries and 
privation. — Abridged trom Northwestern 
Christian Advocate. 





. his only s fine, ry 
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™ an ; 1 gor porae # ~~ oh a yas M : ; “ RANGER.” and to the time of their departure he grad- 
« Western Caristian Advocate, under ‘late o ually grew worse, with but little hope of 


March 14, 18388. On Jan. 4, 1839, the first ISHOP McCABE reached Omaha 


his recovery. The sympathy and prayers 


number of the Christian Apologist was 
issued, William Nast having been appoint- 
ed its prospective editor at the preceding 
Conterence in 1838. 

Dr. Adam Miller’s continued interest in 
the German Mission is manifest irom his 
appointment in the fall of 1839 to labor 
among the Germans in the bounds of the 
Cincinnati and Lebanon Districts of the 
Ohio Conference. The next year (1840-1841) 
a German district was formed, embracing 
the German missions in Ohio, Indiana and 
Kentucky, and Mr. Miller was appointed 
superintendent of the same. A similar 
German district was formed in the bounds 
otf the Pittsburg Conference at the same 
time, ot which Rev. Nath. Callender was ap- 
pointed superintendent. Mr. Miller ren- 
dered valuable service to the German work 
as superintendent of the district assigned 
him, and in the fall of 1841 was stationed at 
Cincinnati, where he built the first German 
Methodist church for the mother society. 

In the fall ot 1843 Adam Miller was sent 
to Baltimore, Md., to open a German mis- 
sion in that city. His connection with the 
German work seems to have come to a 
close soon after his transfer to the East. 
There was, however, no longer the same 
pressing need tor the aid ot English preach- 
ers in carrying on the work. By this time 
(in the short space ot eight years) German 
Methodism had gained a firm foothold not 
only in Ohio, Eastern Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Illinois and Missouri, but 


about July 1 on his return trom his 
South American trip. Since the Bishop’s 
appointment to Omaha he has given but 
very little ot his time to his “ official 
home,” having been here only about three 
weeks previous to his present visit. Ata 
reception given him by the Methodists of 
Omaha and vicinity at the First Church, 
July 5, the Bishop made comparisons of the 
number of bishops in the Catholic and 
Episcopal churches as against those in the 
Methodist Episcopal, and expréssed the 
hope that the next General Conierence 
would elect thirty more. Whether the elec- 
tion of an increased number of Bishops 
may be the best policy or not, we hope the 
next that are elected will be given a definite 
district or territory and made to under- 
stand that that is where they are expected 
to work. There areafew of our Bishops 
who to their credit and the churches’ ben- 
efit do put in their time in their territories 
when not away on Conference or other offi- 
cial duties, and to us who so seldom see or 
teel the influence or bevefit of the work ot 
‘these men who might help us in a hundred 
ways, those Bishops who do work for the 
church in their respective districts become 
idols. For thirteen years (with an interval 
ot tour) Omaha has been supposed to be the 
home of a Bishop, but that official has been 
known to the people of Nebraska more for 
his absence than for his presence. It may 
be a fine thing for the rejutation these 
men gain as ‘** globe-trotters,’”’ but does the 


of a host of friends follow him to his New 
England home, 
= * 


The new St. Paul’s at Lincoln is up and 
under roof. It is receiving interior finish- 
ing. It is an imposing structure, and will 
be dedicated some time during the winter. 


About twenty special Epworth League 
trains passed through Omaha in addition 
to the regular trains. A committee of the 
Leagues of the city was at the depot to bid 
them welcome, answer their questions, di- 
rect them about the city, mail letters tor 
them, and show them other attentions and 
courtesies, all of which was apparently ap- 
preciated. Bishop McCabe spent some 
time at the station with them. 

* = 

The new church at Murdock, Neb., was 
struck by lightning and burned to the 
ground several weeks ago. It was fully in- 
sured. The church at Pierce met the same 
tate from the same cause, June 7. 

* co 


Bishop McCabe dedicated a new church 
at Stanton, July 10. 
* = 


Misses Allen and Hartman, who have 
been efficient nurses at the Hospital fora 
number of years, have left to do private 
nursing, with the hearty endorsement of 


én missions had also been opened in New church benefit by it? We hope to see the ‘he superintendent on their work. 

a York and New Orleans. God in His provi- day when a Bishop will be districted tor a _,Mi8s Taylor and Miss Gibson, of the 
- dence had raised up a remarkable array ot definite period. The church will certainly Hospital force, went to San Francisco to 
y- native German missionaries, especially be the gainer. We apprehend that Bishop the International Convention. Miss Brandt, 
of qualified te become pioneers ot the great Vincent during his quadrennium in Europe *?°tber of their accomplished nurses, has 
a work bothin America andGermany—such will be better able to administer the busi- %°2¢ t© the Atlantic seashore with one of 


‘ ‘ 
as Jacoby, Doering, Riemenschneider, ness of those Conferences than tour com- Omsha’s tamilies as private nurse. Miss 





Brennig, Lyon H. Koeneke and others— 
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parative strangers would. It is less expen- 
sive for the church, too. 

Since Bishop McCabe’s arrival he has 
been busy assisting Dr. Huntingdon, of 
Wesleyan University (Lincoln), in raising 
money to cancel the troublesome debt that 
has burdened it solong. A card trom the 
Bishop, which clearly stated the financial 
condition of that institution, and gave the 
credit to the men who sacrificed and strug- 
gled for its deliverance, appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the Omaha Bee. 


Another Nebraska institution, which, 
while progressing rather slowly in the 
matter of raising money tor its new build- 
ing, is nevertheless making substantial 
headway, is the Hospital. Unlike so many 
Methodist institutions in this territory, this 
building will go up tree ot debt. It may 
have to go upasection at a time, which 
will probably be done, but its friends and 
the church at large will never have to de- 
fend the business policy of its board of 





trustees. They are pledged not to go in 





Milliman, the secretary, is spending her 
vacation in Spokane, and Miss Jackson, 








THERE IS A CURE 


for every stomach trouble, including all 
forms of indigestion, dyspepsia, catarrh 
ot stomach and flatulence in stomach and 
bowels. This remedy has never tailed to 
cure the most distressing and stubborn 
cases. 

This remedy will cure any cave of consti- 
pation, to stay cured, so that you are tree 
from that trouble in a week. 

The name of this remarkable remedy ix» 
Vernal SawPalmetto Berry Wine. 

Any reader of ZION’s HERALD may have 
a sample bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto 
Berry Wine sent tree and prepaid by writ- 
ing to Vernal Remedy Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y. It cures catarrh, indigestion, consti- 
pation of the bowels, congestion ot the kid- 
neys and inflammation oft the bladder. One 
dose a day does the work quickly, thor- 
oughly and permanently. 
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ot the soliciting force, is visiting her par- 
ents in Toronto, Canada. 


* ae 


Word was received at Omaha, July 28, of 
the death ot Rev. George W. Gue, D. D., of 
Portland, Ore. Dr. Gue was one of the 
early pastors of First Church, Omaha, be- 
ing a very popular man with a large ac- 
quaintance in the State. He was also 
prominent in the affairs of the church, and 
was a member of five or six General Con- 
ference sessions. He was about sixty-five 
years old. One of his first acts as pastor of 
First Church, Omaha, was performing the 
marriage ceremony of ex-Senator John M. 
Thurston and Miss Poland, and at the 
silver anniversary of their wedding here 
several years ago Dr. Gue was present as 
one of the guests, at which time he renewed 
the acquaintance of many of his old-time 


triends. 
a * 


Rey. Dr. C. N. Dawson, pastor of Seward 
St. Church, Omaha, presided at one of the 
opening meetings of the International Con- 
vention of the Epworth League, and Hon. 
Charles A. Goss, of First Church, Omaha, 
presided at the closing meeting in Mechan- 
ics’ Pavilion. 





Dr. Koch and Consumption 


Y a series of analogies Dr. Koch en- 
forced the moral that there cannot 
be uniformity in the treatment of pesti- 
lences, and that investigators must learn 
how to strike at the root of the evil. The 
real transmitters of bubonic plague were 
ship rats, and when these were exterminat- 
ed the disease disappeared. Until the con 
nection between human plague and rat 
plague was known measures for protective 
inoculation were ineffective. With cholera 
the most dangerous propagator was water, 
and the medium must be considered it the 
disease is to be eradicated. Against hydro- 
phobia protective inoculation has proved 
eminently effective, and infection can be 
prevented by compulsory muzzling. Lep- 
rosy is caused by a parasite greatly resem- 
bling the tubercle bacillus, and it does not 
break out until lony after infection, and its 
course is slower. It is transmitted from 
person to person, and combative measures 
must be directed against close intercourse 
between the sick and the healthy. Every 
scourge must be dealt with in accordance 
with its individual character, and the 
method of infection must be accurately as- 
certained. Tuberculosis, according to Dr. 
Koch, is not inherited; nor is it transmit- 
ted from tubercular animals —cattle or 
poultry —to human beings. The tubercle 
bacillus gets into the lungs by inhalation 
from the sputum of patients in an ad- 
vanced state of the disease. This is the 
main source ot infection, and preventive 
measures must diminish the dangers of 
diftusion of the germs in the sputum, flung 
into the air in little drops or pulverized in 
the form of particles of dust when dried. 
The overcrowded dwellings of the poor are 
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the real breeding places of tuberculosis, and 
it is there that the scourge must be at- 
tacked with eftective weapons. Where a 
family is crowded into one or two tenement 
rooms the consumptive scatters the mor- 
bid matter every time he coughs, and all 
around him inhale the poison and become 
infected. They all die out, and there is 
ignorant talk about hereditary tendencies, 
whereas the transmission is due to the 
simplest processes of infection, although 
the consequences may not appear at. once, 
but only after the lapse of years. 

Dr. Koch assumes that the work of sani- 
tary retorm in improving the homes of the 
poor will lead inevitably to a considerable 
diminution of tuberculosis; but since these 
changes are slow, other measures must be 
adopted. Consumptive patients should be 
removed from homes where they are a 
source of infection and lodged in special 
hospitals, where they can be properly 
nursed, and where the sputum can be ren- 
dered innocuous. The tounding of special 
hospitals tor consumptives where poor 
patients can receive free treatment is the 
most important measure recommended by 
Dr. Koch, and it opens a wide field ot 
activity to private benevolence and to 
municipalities. Compulsory notification 
of tuberculosis he also considers indispen- 
sable, and adds that disinfection by public 
authorities ought to follow every death 
from consumption. He also lays stress on 
the instruction of all classes respecting the 
infectiousness of tuberculosis and the neces- 
sity for caution in intercourse with con- 
sumptives. He includes among preventive 
measures sanitary reforms in the dwellings 
ot the poor; the establishment of hospitals 
for consumptives on the English plan; the 
legal regulations regarding notification en- 
forced in Norway and Saxony; the scheme 
of organization introduced by Dr. Biggs ot 
New York; public instruction respecting 
the real nature of the disease, and the open- 
ing of sanitariums for the treatment of 
tuberculosis, the experience in German 
institutions of this class having shown that 
20 per cent. of the patients can be cured. 
He believes that preventive measures are 
more important than curative agencies, and 
that with the experience gained in conflicts 
with other pestilence the battle against 
tuberculosis, which has been so energet- 
ically begun, cannot fail to havea victori- 
ous issue.— London Correspondence New 
York Tribune. 





M. Cambon on American Tem- 
perance 
{From the New York Sun.] 


JULES CAMBON, the _ distin- 

« guished French Ambassador to 

the United States, said, in speaking of this 

country, in a recent interview at Paris: 

“There may be some hypocrites, but the 

vast majority abstain from strong drink, to 

the great advantage of the race, which for a 

time threatened to lapse into drunken- 
ness.”’ 

So broad a generalization as that the 
“vast majority’ of our people abstain from 
strong drink may be disputed, but if M. 
Cambon means by strong drink distilled 
liquors, as he probably does, there is every 
reason to believe that his assertion is cor- 
rect. It is also true, as general observation 
must have discovered, that prudence in 
drinking all kinds of alcoholic liquors has 
increased and that total abstinence trom 
them is relatively much more trequent than 
formerly. The organized temperance agi- 
tation, conducted on moral and religious 
grounds, has diminished greatly in activ- 
ity ; but meanwhile a better understanding 
ot the evil physical effects of intemperate 
alcoholic indulgence has induced individ- 
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purposes, while adding to the physical well 
being of its students. 


Lasell Seminary 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


In addition to the usual courses unusual 
attention is given music, painting, religious 
culture, cooking and household economics, 
dress cutting, millinery—finding these latter 
conducive to the highest womanly culture. 
Places are now being taken for the year begin- 
ning September, 1901. For catalogue, address 


! C. C. BRAGDON, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 
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ual temperance on a wide scale. At clubs 
there is very much less drinking than for- 
merly, more especially of spirituous liq- 
uors; and obvious intoxication, once 
treated as an amiable weakness, is now 
a cause of reproach. Men who fall into it 
habitually or trequently are regarded as 
victims of a mania and pitied or avcided. 
At dinners abstemiousness in drinking is 
usual, and any departure trom it provokes 
unfavorable comment, if not social ostra- 
cism. Young men of this time in reputable 
society who are gross drinkers are recog- 
nized as dipsomaniacs and relatively their 
number is small. 

Intoxication has become a disgraceful 
social offence and total abstinence is now so 
frequent among individuals that it no 
longer attracts special attention to the 
eccentricity it was once held to be. It is 
practised in every circle. Take even the 
Tammany General Committee, once called 
a collection of red-noses; it is now full of 
total abstainers. None of the great politi- 
cal leaders of the present isa hard drinker ; 
many of them are rather total abstainers. 
The same is true of the great leaders in 
finance, in trade, and in the professions. 
Strict abstemiousness is the rule among 
them and a reputation ot intemperance is 
always injurious. It weakens confidence 
in the man’s judgment. Self-control is re- 
quired and made the test of ability to com- 
mand. The larger affairs of the present 
time in the world of enterprise demand 
strictly sober heads for their management, 
and the strain put upon all men by present 
industrial organization and competition can 
be borne by the sober only. 

Consequently the line of distinction by 
which the victims of their bibulous 
appetites or of nervous dependence on 
stimulants are marked off is now drawn 
much more sharply than used to be the 
case. The drunkards have become a class 
by themselves, reprobated or pitied as 
untrustworthy or irresponsible members ot 
society. 

Meanwhile, however, of formal and 
methodical temperance agitation there is 
far less, as we have said. A growing con- 
ception of the indecency of intemperance 
and of the terrible physical and mental 
penalties which must be paid for it, has 
accomplished a result which was impossi- 
ble under the passionate hortatory method 
ot the old temperance agitators, except, 
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perhaps, as a transitory penance. The 
liquor question, once a cause of political 
disturbance in many States, has been prac- 
tically eliminated from politics, for the 
evils of alcoholic abuse are recognized by 
all parties and by liquor dealers not less 
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than by the rest ot the public. In this 
State, for example, no party that accedes 
to power will dare to repeal the Raines law. 

We are not surprised, therefore, that M. 
Cambon should have been struck especially 
by the temperance of the American people. 
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His remark proves that he has been a true 
and careful observer, and his conclusion 
that their abstemiousness will be of “ great 
advantage to the race” is wholly sound. 
Nothing in our society is of more hopeful 
promise, 








~ NEW BOOKS AT LOW PRICES 


E have on our shelves the books in 

the accompanying list. Most of 

them are new. We offer them while they 

last at the prices here given. Read the list 

carefully and order at once before they are 

gone, for the supply is limited. All cloth 
binding unless otherwise noted. 





At Fifteen Cents 


Liberty Poems, 12mo, 120 pp. 

Earth-for-All Calendar, 24mo, 252 pp., paper. 

A Sertes of Meditations, by Gaffield, 107 pp., 
lémo. 

Lyrical Vignettes, by F. V. N. Painter, 114 pp. 

The New Testament View of the Old, by J. R. 
Donehoo, 130 pp., 12mo. 

Mrs. M. L. Kelly, A Biography, by Rev. R. K. 
Brown, 106 pp. 

Survivals — Poems by L. V. F. Randolph, 90 pp. 

Forward Songs and Hyinns, 200 bymns. 

Exalted Praise — A Song Book, 220 pp. 

The Lady of Nations— A Poem by R. H. McCart- 
ney, lll pp., paper. 

The Rose of Joy—A Poem by J. L. Roberts, 44 pp. 


At Twenty-five Cents 


The Church of the Reconstruction, by Rev. E.M. 
Skagen, 152 pp., paper. 

The Integrity of Christian Science, by A. D. T. 
W bitney, 151 pp. 

The Moon Metal —a Scientific Novel, by G. D. 
Serviss, 164 pp. 

The Sunday Book — Occupations for Children, 
suggested by E. B. Boies, 60 pp. 

A Beginner’s Course in Bible Study, by Jas. 
McConaughy, 122 pp. ‘ 

The Feeding of Infants, by J. E. Winters, M. D. 
50 pp. 

At Thirty Cents 


The Chief Things — A devotional book by Rev. 
A. W. Snyder, 195 pp. 

Mental Index of the Bible, by Rev. 8. C. Thomp- 
son, 280 pp. 

Nazareth or Tarsus, 216 pp. 





HISTORICAL 


Ridpath’s History of the United States, 
well illustrated, 550 pp., cloth, 75c., 


half mor. $1.00 
History of Protestant Missions in Japan, 

by H. Ritter, 444 pp. Pub’d at $1.50, “70 
An American with Lord Roberts, by J. 

Ralph, 313 pp. Pub’d at $1.25, 65 
The Christian in Hungarian Romance, by 

J. Fretwell, 123 pp. Pub’d at $1.00, ast) 


Protestant Missions in South America — 
— a Collection of Essays, 240 pp. 
Pub'd at 50c., 80 


Our prices on these books as given above 
are very low, but include postage prepaid 
for all single books and expressage oh all 
sets to any point in New England. 


Because of the low price we must insist 
on cash being sent with the order. We will 
accept postage stampsif they are of the 
denomination of one or two cents. If upon 
receipt of the book, it is found not to be as 
represented, we will cheerfully refund the 
price upon return of the book to us, 








DEVOTIONAL BOOKS 


Life Triumphant, by J. E. Reed, very fully illustrated. Introduction by C. H. 
Parkhurst. Sold only by subscription. 500 pp., 8vo. 

The Rule and Exercises of Holy Dying, by Jeremy Taylor, 300 pp., 16mo., 

How to Study the Life of Christ, A. A. Butler, 175 pp. 

Life and Works of Uhbrist, according to St. Mark, by W. D. Murray, 170 pp., 

Spiritual Knowing, or Fible Sunshine, by T. F. Seward, 154 pp. 

An Highway There, by Wm. Campbell Scofield, 418 pp. 

The Highest Life, by E. H. Johnson, 178 pp. 

The Kingdom of God is Within You, by J. Todd, 343 pp. 

Religion and Morality in New Testament, by D. Carey, 92 pp. 


SERMONS 


Joy in the Divine Government, and Others, by L. A. Gotwald, 313 pp. 
So, the Gospel in a Monosyllable, by G. A. Lofton, 230 pp. 
The Promise of Peace, by John Worcester, 196 pp. 


ESSAYS 


Newyorkitis — A Criticism, by J. H. Girdner, M. D., 164 pp. 
Political Economy of Humanism, by Henry Wood, 310 pp. 
The Play of Man, by Karl Groos, 412 pp. 

Home Thoughts, by C., 311 pp., 


POETRY 


> 
Pleasant Places in Nature and Life, by G. B. Griffiths, 370 pp. 
Sword and Cross, by C. E. Banks, 265 pp. 
Collected Poems, by A. Peterson, 250 pp. 
John Gilpin, by Wm. Cowper, holiday edition, well il!ust. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Story of my Life, by Wm. Taylor, fully illustrated, 4to.. 748 pp., putlished 
by subscription only. 

A Modern Knight of the Cross, Extracts from Wm. Heacock, 220 pp. 

Victoria, by J. A. Adams, 252 pp. 

My Mother’s Life (Mrs. S. M. Irish), by M. H. Rossiter, 353 pp. 

Wm. Watson Andrews — A Memorial, by 8, J. Andrews, 280 pp. 

Joel Dorman Steele, by Mrs. G. Archibald, 215 pp. 


A Ministerial Misfit, or The Biography of Rev. T. Tanglefoot, by lL. Villars, 250 pp. 


THEOLOGY 


Present Day Problems of Christian Thought, by R. H. McKim. 316 pp. 
Birth: a New Chance, by C. Bradford, 302 pp. 

Tekel, Swedenborgianism Examined, by D. Tice. 300 pp. 

Christian Life and Theology, by F. H. Foster, 280 pp. 

An Outline of New Testament Theology, by D. F. Estes, 250 pp. 


COMMENTARIES, ETC. 


Comprehensive Commentary, abridged from Henry, Scott & Dodridge, by Wm. 
Jenks, 5 vols., sheep binding 3500 pp., 4to, 

McClintock & Strong Cyclopedia, vols. I and II, sheep, each 

Preacher’s Homiletic Commentary, Matthew, cloth, 

Chambers’ Information for the People, 2 vols., sheep, 

Standard American Encyclopedia, 10 vols., half mor., 

Cyclopedia of Poetical Illustrations, Foster, 2 vols. 


FICTION 


Waverly Novels, Scott, Cloth, gilt top, 24 vols., illus., 

Souls in Pawn — a Tale of New York, by M. B. Robinson, 300 pp. 
Rafnaland, by W. H. Wilson, 350 pp. 

Lord Linlithgow, by M. Roberts, 300 pp. 

Babs, the Impossible, by Sarah Grand, 460 pp., illust. 

The Prelude and the Play, by Rufus Mann, 416 pp. 

The Head of Pasht, by W. B. Allen, 340 pp. 

While Sewing Sandals, a Missionary Story, by E. R. Clough, illust. 320 pp. 
Through Old Rose Glasses, M. T. Earle, 210 pp. 

The Grapes of Wrath, by M. H. Norris, sllustrated, 320 pp. 

Two Boys and a Fire, by Edw. A. Rand, illust., 112 pp. 

Katherine Day, by Anna Fuiler, 613 pp. 

The Missing Answers to an English Woman's Love Letters, 250 pp. 
The Lord of the Sea, by M. P. Shiel, 472 pp. ‘ 

The Road to Ridgeby’s, by F. B. Harris, 334 pp. 

Muriel Malone by C. Murray, 272 py). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Why I Became a Baptist, by M. C. Peters, 78 pp. 

Pioneers of Southern Literature, vol. II, l6mo., 509 pp. 

The Art of Transiating, by H. C. Tolman, 79 pp. 

Americas, Engineering Competition. Articles from the London Times, 13" pp. 
Love Letters of Bismarck, with Portraits, 425 pp. 


Devil Tales — Superstition among the Colored Folks, by V. F. Boyle, illust. 210 pp. 


Moths and Butterflies, by M. C. Dickerson, well illust., 340 pp. 
Anting-Anting Stories, Strange Tales of the Filipinos, by S. Kayme. 


Address all letters and make checks or money-orders payable to 


GEORGE E. WHITAKER, Publisher, ZION’S HERALD, Boston, Mass. 


Prices 
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TRE CONFERENCES 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 
Bucksport District 


Franklin. — The new chapel at Kast Franklin 
was dedicated July If. The meetings began 
with a praise service led by Rev. J. E. Lombard. 
Sermons were preached by Rev. A. H. Hanscom, 
of Clinton,and Reyvy.S. A. Bender, president of 
East Maine Conference Seminary. The evening 
was occupied by ex-Pastors E. A. Carter, 
A. H. Hanscom, and J. E. Lombard. The house 
was dedicated free from debt. The society de- 
serves great credit for the energy and self-denial 
shown in the erection of the building. Good 
congregations gathered at each service, and the 
society was generous in its hospitality to vis- 
itors. 


Columbia Falls.—The pastor, Rev. O. A. 
Goodwin, was cordially received and entered 
upon his work with the purpose to win, and 
soon it was evident that the tide which was set- 
ting in the wrong direction was beginning to 
turn. The congregations began to increase, and 
many who had not entered the church for years 
are quite constant in attendance upon its serv- 
ices. Mrs. Goodwin has suffered from ill health 
tor several months. She patiently endures her 
sufferings and encourages her husband in his 
work. They feel that the “ lines are fallen unto 
them in pleasant places’’ because of the kind- 
ness and sympathy shown by their friends. 


Harrington. — Rev. E. A. Carter began his 
second year with vigor. This is a large field, 
and requires more work than one man can do. 
Mr. Carter is doing his best to meet the de- 
mands made upon him, and if diligent service 
will win, good must come to this charge. 


Sullivan. — Rev. B. W. Russell is always hope- 
ful,and he has reason tobe. His second year 
witb this church has opened well. So-called 
** Liberalism ”’ bas a strong hold in some of our 
sea-coast towns, and it makes itself felt, but 
they respect any one who stands for what he be- 
lieves. They have proved this by the uniform 
kindness which they have shown to Mr. Russell 
and his family. The great need here is a sweep- 
ing revival) of sound, evangelical faith. 


South West Harbor.— This is a seaside resort. 
and conditions are not such as are to be found 
in places remote from the sea-coast. It is hard 
to meet the tide of worldliness which crowds in 
upon them. It is the harvest time of the resi- 
dent population, and much: depends upon tak- 
ing advantage of it. Rev. F. W. Brooks is 
diligent in his efforts to build up the church. 
He counts his pastoral visits during the year by 
the hundreds. 


West Tremont.— A lot has been given on 
which to builda church. Rev. A. P. Thompson, 
tbe pastor, feels confident that it can be done. 
Many think that the hall, which has been used 
as a place of worship for several years, is not 
suitable for that purpose. 


Swan’s Island.— Rev. F. V. Stanley began his 
fourth year encouraged by the hearty good-will 
of church and congregation. We need a home 
here for the preacher, and an effort will be 
made to secure one. The work, as compared 
with most of our charges, is light. The pastor 
finds enough to keep him busy. 


Brooksville.— Rev. H. Hill came to this charge 
last spring, and began his work under condi- 
tions somewhat discouraging, but he bas shown 
himself to be “a workman that needeth not to 
be ashamed,” both in and out of the pulpit. Two 
houses of worship are being built within the 
bounds of this charge. The one at North 
Brooksville is to take the place of the ojd church 
which has been occupied for many years. The 
object is to get nearer the centre of the Metho- 
dist population. This society will soon come 
into possession of a generous legacy, which will 
be a substantial aid towards completing this 
bouse. The other is being built at the Creek. 
An unsuccessful effort was made to secure help 
from the Church Extension Society. Mr. Hill 
has his largest congregations at this point. 


Gouldsboro. — This church has suffered by the 
loss of some of its best supporters, but those 
that remain are determined not to give up the 
struggle. At Prospect Harbor an effort is being 
made to rxise money with which to build a 
chapel. We need help in this place. The Meth- 
odist people were turned out of the Union (?) 
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meeting-house last year, and since then have 
held their services in a private bouse. Rev. 
J. L. Pinkerton is doing a good work. 


Penobscot.— We found a good interest prevail- 
ing on all parts of the charge. Rev. C. Garland 
was cordially received on his return for a third 
year’s service. The outlook is very hopeful. 
There is work enougb on this circuit to keep two 
men fully employed, b t the church here can- 
not support them. 

Brewer. — Rev. E. H. Boynton met with a 
hearty reception from this church, and has be- 
gun his work with energy. Like his prede- 
cessors, he sees the need of a new edifice and is 
planning his work with this in view. Much- 
needed improvements have been made on the 
parsonage, so that it is a safe and healthful 
abode. The Sunday-school in this church is one 
of the best in our Conference. 


Eddington. — Forty-three years ago the writer 


was sent to this church as a supply by that 


noble man of God, the late Rev. R. B. Curtis. 
The goodly company that bore with our imper- 
fection and inexperience has “ gone the way of 
all the earth.”” We found the pastor, Rev. S. M. 
Small, happy and contented in his work. This 
is a smail charge, with a small membership, 
and it requires close economy to make “ the 
ends of the year meet.” The pastor toils on 
uncomplainingly, believing that “all things 
work together for good to them that love God.” 
D. 


Rockland District 


Georgetown and Arrowsic. — Rev. C. F. Smith 
has entered upon another year with good cour- 
age and a faithful purpose. There are features 
of encouragement at. Riggsville. There are 
opportunities for large work at Arrowsic. The 
pastor is faithful in labors, and abundant. 


Southport. — Rev. C. F. Butterfield has begun 
work at the Casino among the summer visitors 
on the east side. The presiding elder preached 
to a good-sized company on his visitation. 
The duties of the summer season cut down the 
congregations, and make regular church work 
drag somewhat, but it gives the pastor a fine 
opportunity to work for God directly and in- 
directly among the strangers. The church is 
greatly enjoying the new Epworth organ, the 
recent gift of one of Boston’s visitors to Squirrel 
Island. 


Woolwich. — Rev. L. G. Mirch begins a new 
pastorate with good auspices. Enthusiasm pre- 
vails in all departments of church work. The 
Sunday-schools are alive. The Junior League 
organized last winter is prosperous and growing 
under the wise and hearty guidance of Mr. Don- 
nell Thwing. The two church edifices are to be 
ipsured immediately, and the parsonage 
grounds are to be cleared up and beautified. 
Sunday afternoon services are conducted by 
the pastor at the school-house near the Ferry. 
A cordial reception was given to the “new min- 
ister’’ and his family. 


Wiscasset. — Rev. Geo. H. Hamilton has been 
well received by this people, and begins his 
work with many encouraging tokens. Wicas- 
set gives a perfect demonstration of how a de- 
parting pastor may heip or hinder his successor, 
by loyally “falling into line” with the action 
of bishop and cabinet, or disloyally criticising 
church and Discipline, and thereby bringing 
undeserved grief and unjust burdens upon the 
successor. Mr. Hamilton was given a cordial 
reception, and has been pushing his work with 
characteristic vigor and winning his way to the 
hearts of the people. 


Damariscotta and Damariscotta Millis. — The 
second year of Rev. Fred Palladino’s pastorate 
opens well. In good pledges $600 have been re- 
ceived towards a new church building. All 
departments of church work are actively en- 
gaged. There are brightening prospects of 
financial and spiritual prosperity. The Ep- 
worth League is steadily growing. The Mills is 
looking upand purposing a forward movement. 


Searsmont.— Witha regular pastor once again, 
the church at Searsmont is looking up. Rev. 
Wm. Berkeley was tendered a most cordial 
reception, and is getting his work well in hand. 
We bespeak a good year for this charge. 


Waldoboro and Winslow's Mills. — Quarterly 
meeting was held here in the absence of the 
pastor, Rev. J. A. Weed, who with his family 
was away in the Aroostook visiting friends. 
Good reports were rendered. Financial meth- 
ods have been improved by the wise effort of 
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the pastor. All bills are paid up todate. Good 
life is manifested in the Sunday-schools. The 
Epworth League at the Mills is doing well. That 
at Waldoboro needs an infusion of arterja) 
blood. 


Searsport.—The work of God progresses stead. 
ily under the careful and aggressive guidance of 
Rev. H. W. Norton. Financial interests are 
wellin hand. The presiding elder’s check for a4 
third of the year was ready for that official, 
Mr. Norton has been “in the chain” and knows 
what ought to be. The Sunday-school is flour. 
ishing, with an active home department num- 
bering 14. Children’s Day was a delighifuj 
success. Miss Mae Chisholm, of the Boston 
Deaconess Home, was present on a recent Sun- 
day to the great pleasure and profit of all the 
people, and $14 was raised for the Deaconess 
Hospital. The Epworth League is active in 
good work. The class-meeting is alive and im- 
parts to the church its influence for spiritual 
uplift. Mr. Norton was granted a vacation, 
including two Sundays. The parsonage was 
repaired and made yet mere homelike during 
the Conference week, and is to be painted out- 
side shortly. 


Northport.— Rev. C. H. Bryant is well in the 
midst of another year of earnest and practical 
Jabor. The new church will materialize by the 
fall of the year. Another hundred dollars bas 
been recently received from friends of this most 
worthy project. Let other friends of Methodism 
who have five, ten, or fifty dollars — or less — to 
spare, send it to Rev. C. H. Bryant, Belfast, for 
the church at Northport, and it will be expended 
in asplendid return for God. With no church 
edifice to worship in, this pastor preaches three 
times every Sunday, and occasionally four times, 
in the school-houses scattered over his pastoral 
territory. During the summer services are held 
in the auditorium at Northport camp-ground 
twice a week. Except as the pastors of this 
charge have voluntarily held these services, 


DEAFNESS 


of 15 Years Standing 
Absolutely cured by the use of the 


Thermo-Ozone 
Generator 


Seems like a miracle to those who do not 
know its merits, so writes Mrs. Munson of 
Worcester. 

Worcester, Mass., June 15, 1901. 
Thermo-Ozone Company, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen : — For the benefit of those who 
may be similarly afflicted and would gladly 
avail themselves of any chance of relief, I 
want totell you and them how my deafness 
of some 15 years’ standing was absolutely 
cured by the use of The T'nermo-Ozone Gen- 
erator. 1 was induced by my son totry it for 
this, as well as other troubles, and have been 
amply repaid in the results attained. I had 
use it for deafness but a few weeks when one 
night I felta sensation of something giving 
way in my head, and immediately afterwards 
I heard it raining, the first time for a great 
many years. This was nearly a year ago and 
I have had no return of the deafness. Can 
hear conversation over the telephone as well 
asanybody. The wonderful things the Gen- 
erator has done among my friends and rela- 
tives would seem almost like miracles to 
those who do not know its merits. [ think 
every family should have one. 

Your struly, ADALINE MUNSON. 


The THERMO-OZONE GENERATOR is 
Used by INDIVIDUALS and FAMILIES 
in the Homes for Every-Day Ills. 











Home treatment Outfit includes Generator, 
Medicine Case with assortment of medicines. and 
a large nook of 300 pp., by 8S. R. Becswith, M. D., 
an eminent surgeon, physician and teacher, and the 
discoverer of this force. 


J. A. BEECHER, M. D., 
Consulting Physician. 


Free Consultation Monday and Thursday 
trom 10 to 12 A. M. 


60-Page Circular sent free upon application. 
THERMO-OZONE Co. 
(New England Offices) 
184 Boylston St., Boston. 
Take Elevator. 
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LICENSED to manufacture electric and combi- 

—~ 9 _— gas and electric fixtures. Send dimensions 
or esti- 551 Pearl §t. 

I. P. FRINK, - 


NEW YORK- 
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few, if any, religious meetings are held among 
ine hundreds who visit this resort previous to 
the camp- meeting week. No pastor on the 
istrict deserves ample support more than the 
stor bere; few receive more meagre support. 
ve territory is large, the people scattered, and 
+ church (?) very weak. But with a church 
edifice Methodism will become stronger, and a 
more definite church organization and life 
iickly spring into being. 
Lincolnville. — This is another of the exceed- 
ingly rural districts. But at the Beach especially 
is fonnd an earnest and determined band of 
Christian workers. Rev. H. E. McFarlane is 
rapidly winning his way to the hearts of the peo- 
ple and is held in high esteem. Organization is 
the new pastor’s first thought — organization 
for every department of work. According to 
his idea Methodism means method. Hence for 
financial ends, for social ends, and for spiritual 
ends, organization is the first step, then system- 
atic endeavor. If victory be possible, will not 
this gain it? With this spirit prevailing among 
pastor and people, is failure possible? 


Morrill and Knox. — At the earnest request of 
the people, Rev. H. I. Holt opens a second pas- 
torate on this charge, with favorable omens. 
New work has been begun at Belmont Corner, 
with some encouragement. Class-meetings are 
well kept up. The pastor is endeavoring to 
enlarge the ZION’s HERALD list. This is im- 
portant. Let all the preachers do the same. 
More HERALDS — ZION’S HERALDS — then more 
intelligence of the Methodist Church and Meth- 
odism, more denominational loyalty, less 
denominational disloyalty, more intelligent 
Christianity, less goody-goodiness, better and 
stronger Christians. Let us increase the HER- 
ALD list. 


i 


Thomaston.— The chief interest seems to 
centre upon the raising of the remaining 
church debt of more than a thousand dollars. 
This work is progressing. “The last dollar 
will be gotten this year.” The Epworth League 
is growing, and proposes to get $100 of the debt. 
But the pastor, Rev. W. H. Dunnack, is busy 
in other directions. He preaches three times 
on the Sabbath frequently. A good work is 
being done among the people’ of South Warren. 
Several bave been converted. Six have been 
baptized within a short time. The Sunday-school 
is about to increase its library. The children 
are well cared for in the Junior League. The 
pastor was given a hearty reception upon his 
return from Conference. 


Rockland. — Pratt Memorial is on the “up 
grade,” still under the leadership of Rev. L. L. 
Hanscom. Recent repairs on the parsonage 
give 1t a fine appearance and carry cheer to 
the indwellers. Financial obligations are prac- 
tically met up to date. This church purposes 
to keep ahead on all lines. ‘“‘Taken as a whole, 
we were never in better condition,’’ was the 
report of one of the officials of the church in 
conversation with tbe district elder. When 
“the people have a mind to work,” churchly 
prosperity becomes a self-solving problem, for 
God will ever help those who help themselves. 


Camp-meeting. — The camp-meeting at Noble- 
boro will be held, August 26-Sept.2. Brethren 
of Rockland District, let us rally to Nobleboro 
this fall,and make this the best meeting for 
years. This is the only district meeting we 
have,and we owe it our presence and aid for the 
whole week, if possible. While other meetings 
may be interesting to us, this is our meeting ; 
and will you pardon me for saying we owea 
duty bere? By the help of God we will bave sal- 
vation, and a quickening of the spiritual life of 
the district for a whole year. T. F. J. 





MAINE CONFERENCE 


Augusta District 


New Sharon and Mercer.— Rev. C. W. Dane, 
‘he pastor, is taking up the work on this charge 
with a good deal of zealand wisdom. At New 
sharon one noble young man has been con- 
verted, baptized, and received on probation, 
and one young lady in full since Conference. 
\t Mercer two young ladies have been bap- 
tized and taken on probation. Mr. Dane. has 
inade 160 pastoral visits. He is spoken of as 
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an excellent preacher for a young man and 
a good pastor. Evidently he is winning his 
way among this people. Our place of worship 
at Mercer was burned, May 16. This was a hard 
blow to the little but loyal church. With 
courage and determination they at once began 
another, and with what they can do,and the 
insurance, and a little belp from the Church 
Extension Society, it looks as though they 
would have another before the cold weather 
comes. At this writing they have it up, boarded 
and shingled. A small crew is at work, and it 
will be pushed to completion as fast as possible. 
The religious interest is good for hot weather, 
and the outloox for the year is encouraging. 


Industry and Stark. — This is one of the billy 
charges of the district, and one for which a 
preacher needs, not only grace, but grit. Rev. 
C. O. Perry, the pastor, is very popular on the 
charge. This is his first work as a stationed 
preacher —a young man who loves bis Lord and 
the work to which he has been called. God 
found him inthe mill and said to him, “ Go, 
preach the Gospel,” and he cheerfully said, * L 
will, Lord.’”” He held the position of second 
hand, and when his employer found he was to 
leave him, he offered him the berth of overseer, 
which meant $4 per day. Mr. Perry says it was 
not a matter of dollars and dimes to him, it was 
the answering of a good conscience toward God. 
This is evidently a genuine call of the Lord to 
preach the Gospel. He and his wife are very 
happy in their work, and God is blessing them. 
The congregations have greatly increased even 
through the hot weather, and the prospect is 
good for a fruitful year. 


Wayne and North Leeds. — Rev. y- T. Chap- 
man is serving his fourth year on this charge, 
and the prospect is good at the present time for 
it to be the best yet. He has made during the 
first quarter 130 pastoral visits. His preaching 
ability is more than ordinary. He is sound in 
his theology. The people speak particularly of 
his sermons as being clear expositions of the 
Word. There is a good interest in all the depart- 
ments of church work. The converts of last 
Spring are living on in the way they began. 
Some improvements on church property have 
been made since Conference: A new flue has 
been put in the church, the L of the parsonage 
shingled, the plastering torn from the kitchen 
and new put on, anew floor laid, and three rooms 
papered, making it much better than before. 
Mrs. Chapman is no small factor in church 
work. She takes great interest in the children, 
being superintendent of the Junior League and 
the children’s class-leader. The League num- 
bers 40, and out of these children she has sev- 
eral organizations, such as Sunshine Society, 
Missionary Society, Temperance Society, Mercy 
Band, etc. She makes good use of the Sunday- 
school lessons as published in the HERALD. 
The children are very fond of ber, and well 
they may be, for she does all she can for them, 
and leads them all into general church work. 
She is also very active in temperance work asa 
member of the W.C. T. U. As an illustra- 
tion: Recently there existed in the beautifu! 
village where she lives a nuisance in the 
form of a cider drinker and vendor, so that 
several of the young men became intoxicated, 
and some of the fathers began to be loafers 
around the cider barrel and to imbibe too freely 
of the stuff for their own good and that of their 
families. All good-minded people said it ought 
to be stopped, Lut nota man dared, for some rea- 
son known to themselves, to touch the thing. 
Mrs. Chapman warned the offender again and 
again if he did not desist and leave the business, 
she would institute legal proceedings against 
him. He went on in his wicked ways, and she 
did as she said she would, and now the man is 
walking about town under $00 for his appear- 
ance at the September term of court. 


Leeds and Greene.— Rev. E. 8. Cudworth, the 
pastor, came to us last spring from Worcester, 
where he had been resting and recruiting from 
nervous prostration. Feeling that he would be 
equal to light work, he began on this charge 
three months ago, and for one month did the 
work in his usual health and strength; but he 
soon began to feel his former trouble returning, 
and fears are entertained that he will have 
to give up his work. Truly he hasa helper in 
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his wife, for it is said that she can preach better 
than he can. I would not want to tell bim so, 
but “they say’’ so. Be that as it may, she isa 
great help to him and the work, while their 
daughter is a good singer, organist, and cornet 
player. It is to be boped that Mr. Cudworth’s 
health will improve, for he is getting hold of the 
people. 


Livermore and Hartford.— Good reports come 
from this charge. Rev.and Mrs. F. H. Hall are 
among friends, although to them the field is 
new, for he has only worked it three months. 
There has been one conversion, and three 
children have been baptized. Three class- 
meetings are held on the charge, and two 
prayer-meetings during each week. Contem- 
plated improvements in the near future will be 
described in our next report. Mr. Hall has 
made 105 pastoral visits during the quarter. 
His congregations are good, the Sunday-schools 
(for there are two on the charge) are well 
attended, and religious interest is increasing. 
The people say they have just the man for the 
place, and he has just the wife for him and the 
work. 


East Livermore and Fayette.—Rev. F. O. 
Winslow, the pastor, is a young man, and this 
is his first pastorate. Children’s Day was duly 
observed, with a large attendance and much in- 
terest. Two have united on probation, and the 
pastor has made ll2 calls. The Sunday-schools 
are in good condition, and the prospect is quite 
encouraging for a young preacher. The Ladies’ 
Union are contemplating some needed repairs 
after haying or early in the fall. Mr. Winslow 
has met with quite a loss — his young horse was 
taken suddenly sick, and died soon after. We 
understand somesubscriptions have been made 
toward another, and hope it is so, but have not 
the facts concerning the matter. Mr. Winslow 
has taken bold of the work like one much older 
in years and experience. We predict good 
things for this charge during the year. 


District Stewards’ Meeting.— Brethren, take 
notice! The District Stewards’ meeting will be 
held on the East Livermore Camp-ground, Aug. 
21 (Wednesday), at 1 o'clock p. m.,at the stand. 
Pastors will be held responsible for the attend- 
ance of district stewards as far as notice to 
them goes. See to this. 


Ministerial Association.—The fall meeting of 
the Augusta District Ministerial Association 
will be at Farmington, Oct. 7-9, Rev. W. P. Lord, 
pastor. Programs Will soon be in your hands, 
and it is hoped that the brethren will get ready 
with their essays, speeches, songs and prayers 
and attend this meeting. This will be a beauti- 
ful time of the year to visit this attractive vil- 
lage. The p°ople of our church will be ready 
and waiting for you, and it is hoped that you 
will not disappoint them. This meeting will 
be its weal or woe. Come, brethren, cheer up, 
and make the gathering the largest you have 
ever had of its kind, the most notable for vigor, 
interest, and religious zest. Please do not for- 
get the time. Cc. A. 8. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Concord District 


Bow and Bow Mills. —The pastor, Rev. Henry 
Candler, is busy with his work, doing faithful 
pastoral service. He cultivates the land about 
the parsonage, which will be a help to the mea- 
gre salary paid by the people. 


Gilmanton —Since the close of the term at the 
seminary, Rev. A. E. Roberts, the pastor, has 
been on the ground. He finds some encourage- 
ment in what seems like a barren field, and he 
is determined to make the most of the opportu- 
nity. 

Gilford.— We heard many expressions of 
pleasure at the presence and labors of Rev. R. 
E. Thompson. His work is greatly appreciated. 
The receipts for pastoral support are double 
what they were last year up to thistime. The 
need of good water was apparent when they 
came to the parsonage, and at once the digging 
of a well was agitated. By the generous offer of 
Rev. S. P. Heath to stand behind the expense, 
they went at it, and now have a splendid well of 
water. The cost was $75. More than $50 of this 
Mr. Heath paid. Mr. Wadleigh provided the 
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pipe, and Mr. Thompson, true to his nature, put 
in about $15 worth of work. Not content with 
preaching Sunday forenoon, teachiug a Sunday- 
schoo] class, and conducting an evening service, 
the pastor pushes his bicycle seventeen miles in 
the afternoon and preaches in a school-house at 
2 o'clock, and at the Lake Shore pavilion at 4. 
This is doing earnest work, surely. On a recent 
Sunday afternoon he was thoroughly drenched, 
but came up smiling and active an hour later. 


Laconia, First. — Dr. Hills is very happy in 
his work, and the people are delighted also. 
Congregations are good. At our recent visiton 
a Monday evening he had arranged for a love- 
feast service. It was well aitended and a meet- 
ing of much interest. All are hopeful that the 
year will be oneof the best. 


He Got There.— Who? Where? One of our 
pastors. He is away on his vacation, and was 
going to Boston. He left his house on his wheel 
to go to the train. He is not well posted on 
roads — that is, on the direction to go. He 
pushed his wheel to the depot, but the depot 
was not there. Where had it gone? Oh, the 
depot was where it belonged, but it was on 
another railroad about three milesaway. He 
had taken the left-hand road in place of the 
right. What should he do? There was a junc- 
tion about three miles away, but it was im possi- 
ble for him to walk and reach there in time for 
the train; to go by the road on his wheel 
meant at least a mile more; and yet goto Bos- 
ton he must. What should he do? The sec- 
tion men were just lifting their hand-car on to 
the rails. He told them his predicament. They 
“ caught on,” and so taking bicycle and rider on 
to their car, with the preacber to help furnish 
the motive power, they pushed for the station 
at ——, and reached there in time for the train. 
This writer was a passenger on that train when 
the pastor came in mopping his brow to remove 
the perspiration that honest effort had caused 
to gather. He will not take the wrong road the 
next time he goes to Boston! Do you insist on 
knowing who he was? His name is — well, 
no matter, he got to the Hub and back a!l right, 
for we saw him on our return in the evening. 


Personal. — Rev. E. C. E. Dorion is busy with 
the conduct of the Hedding Chautauqua. 


Rev. W. M. Cleveland and family are spend- 
ing their vacation at Hedding Camp-ground. 


Rev. A. L. Smith is learning to ride the bicy- 
cle. He has had some rather interesting 


experiences. Show us the wheelman who has 
not. 


Rev. E. C. Strout is away on his vacation. 


Rev. R. T. Wolcott and family have returned 
from their cottage at Sunapee. 


Letters from Rev. Wm. Warren indicate that 
he is having a splendid time among his friends 
in England. He will be glad when the time 
comes for his return. While an Englishman by 
birth, he is proud of being an American by 
adoption. The anniversary of his wedding 
occurred a few days ago. Mrs. Warren, wishing 
to recognize it, and having no husband on this 
side of the ocean, called in the children of the 
Junior League to aid her in a celebration. 
They filled the yard with Chinese lanterns and 
had a delightful time with refresbments and 
sociability. 


The services of Rey. 8S. E. Quimby as eupply 
at Tilton are very much enjoyed. 


Rev. W. A. Hudson, at Swiftwater and 
Benton, is having some interesting meetings 
for Bible study. The people seem to be inter- 
estedin them. He is busy with his work, and 
at the same time is busy on his Conference 
studies. He is wise to use this end of the year 
rather than wait till the latter half or quarter. 

We are glad to learn of the good impression 
Rey. E. N. Jarrett has made at Epping on the 
Dover District, and that they bave added $100 to 


his claim. His friends on Concord District are 
glad for both pastor and church. 





VERMONT CONFERENCE 
Montpelier District 


Montpelier. — The pastor, Rev. C .O. Judkins, 
has recently baptized and received on proba- 
tion 5 and has received into full membership 8. 
Dr. Russell, of Anti-‘Saloon League fame, 
recently addressed a meeting in our church. 
The address is spoken of as excellent. The 
quarterly conference recently voted the pastor 
a vacation during the month of August. The 
pulpit will not be supplied. 


Bethel. — The;work still moves here. Recently 
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5 have been baptized and 3 have been received 
on probation. The attendance at the prayer- 
meeting for the past month has been 125 per 
cent. of the membership of the church. Who 
Says prayer-meetings are dying out? At no 
time since our work has opened here has the 
outlook been so bright for Methodism. 


Bellows Falls.—The work on this charge still 
advances. The League recently raised and paid 
$50 to the church on current ex penses. 


Pittsfield.— One has revently been received by 
letter, and 3 have been received into full mem- 
bership. Extra meetings are being arranged 
for. 


West Fairlee and Copperjsield.— Work bere is 
taking on new life under the wise management 
of the pastor, Kev. A. A. Estabrook. Epworth 
Leagues have been organized, new life infused 
into the Sunday-schools, and a general bright- 
ening up. The Copperfield end of the charge 
reports through its efficient treasurer, Miss 
Farnham, all bills paid for the quarter and 48 
new books purchased for the Sunday-school and 
paid for by the children. 


Quechee.— For several weeks Miss Millie Mae 
Martin, Conference deaconess, has been labor- 
ing with this people. Good interest is reported, 
and it is hoped sufficient desire may be 
awakened on the part of the people to warrant 
regular preaching here. 


Barnard and East Barnard. — This charge 
celebrates the centennial of Methodism, Aug. 
27 and 28. There is to be a sermon Tuesday 
evening, Aug. 27, by the presiding elder. All- 
day services will be held the following day, con- 
sisting of a historical address by Rey. A. L. 
Cooper, D. D., short addresses by former pas- 
tors, presiding elders and laymen, and in the 
evening a sermon by Rey. George W. Hunt, of 
St. Johnsbury. It is intended to make this a 
sort of “old home week ” for Methodism in 
Barnard. Free entertainment is provided for 
all preachers and free transportation from 
Bethel station, provided the pastor, Rev. E. R. 
Currier, is notified before Aug. 22. Let the 
preachers and laymen. generally prepare to 
return to the scenes of former days. 

W. MLN. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Boston District 


Stanton Avenue, Dorchester. — This church, 
like many others, is depleted in congregations 
during the warm weather, many people being 
absent on vacations ; but the preaching services, 
prayer-meetings, and class-meetings are main- 
tained regularly. During the recent absence of 
the pastor, Rey. A. H. Herrick, at his usual 
summer resort, Lake Winnepesaukee, the pul- 
pit was supplied for two Sundays by Rev. A. E. 
Morris, a member of the East Maine Conference 
and pastor at Sheepscot. Mr. Morris, who 
joined that Conference recently, is a young man 
of much promise, and is winning golden opin- 
ions from his ministerial brethren there, and 
from the people generally. His services at 
Stanton Avenue were much appreciated, both 
for the spirit exhibited and for the excellence of 
his pulpit ministrations. 








A Cheering Word 
REV. ALONZO SANDERSON. 


FOR one—and doubtless thousands 
of others — am grateful for the San 
Francisco Epworth League Convention. It 
was evidently a wonderful gathering of the 
best young blood and lite of our beloved 
Zion, both in numbers and interest. The 
good and far-reaching results of this con- 
vention, all over our own land, and alsoin 
Canada, our next-door neighbor and ally in 
all that pertains to righteousness, peace 
and joy in the Holy Spirit, no one can 
compute. 

Suppose the convention Aas cost some- 
thing. We ought to be glad that our young 
people have been doing something that has 
cost them a good round sum. It will do 
them good to learn that all our blessings 
cost something; that if they would prosper 
and bring good things to pass, they must 
epen wide their pocket-books as well as 
their mouths. 

a The speeches and addresses had the right 
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ring—the ring of victory. Instead of 
moans and groans over the supposed de- 
generacy and decay of the church of the 
living, almighty Christ, we hear shouts 
and loud huzzas as of an army advancing 
to battle. Some ot our Epworth Leaguers 
needed more life and energy, more of the 
aggressive spirit, more going torward. 

The San Francisco convention will give a 
new inspiration to all our young people, 
and it is devoutly to be hoped that the 
fathers and muthers may catch not a little 
ot the holy fire and enthusiasm. Yours on 
the bright side of the mountain! 





—Sven Hedin, the explorer, has discov- 
ered a secund Dead Sea in the highlands of 
Thibet — a vast lake so impregnated with 
salt that indigenous life is out of the ques- 
tion. It was impossible for him to get his 
boat close to the shore, so that he and his 
companions had to wade out two boats’ 
lengths before she would float; and this 
was sufficient to coat their legs and clothes 
thickly with salt. The entire bed of the 
lake appeared to consist of salt, and the den- 
sity of the lifeless water was, of course, 
very high. 





SUMMER EXCURSIONS TO WESTERN 
oo ee RESORTS 


Via Union Pacific Railroad 

August 1 to 10, inclusive, and Sept. 1 to‘l0, 
inclusive, 1901, Missouri River to Denver, VUol- 
orado Springs and Pueblo, $15, Glenwood 
Springs, $25, Ogden and Salt Lake City, $30. 
July 10 to 31, inclusive, and Aug. llto Aug.{3l, 
inclusive, 1901, Missouri {River to Denver, \Coloe 
rado Springs and Pueblo, 9919.00, Glenwood 
Springs, $31.00, Ogden and Salt} Lake C ity, $22 
Final return limit Oct. 31,1901. From Chicago 
and St. Louis proportionately low fares will be 
placed in effect by lines connecting with the 
Union Pacific. Full information will be cheer- 
fully furnished on application. 

R. TENBROECK, 
Genl. East’n. Agt., 287 Broadway, New York, or 
W. MASSEY, 

N. E. Fr’t. and Pass. Agt., 176 Washington St., 

Boston, Mass. 
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Single Copies, 5 Cents. 

THE DATES onthe paper following the name 
ofthe subscriber shows the time to which the 
subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCE. — Papers are continued:un- 
til there is a specific order to stop. When no 
word is received it is supyosed the subscrib- 
er desires the paper continued. 

SUBSCRIBERS writing on business s..ould give 
the name of the post-office to which the pa- 
per has been sent. 

REMITTANCES may be made by Money Order 
or Registered Letter. Checks, if used, should 
be drawn on some bank in Boston, New 
York or Chicago. 


RECEIPT. If this is desired, send a stamp when 
remitting. 

FOR ADVERTISERS it is ONE OF THE BEST MEDI- 
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Specimen Copies Free. 
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GEO. E. WHITAKER, Publisher, 
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in. Get our price. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baitimore, Md, 
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CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 


Fryeburg Summer School of Theology, July 30-Aug. 12 





West Dudley Camp-meeting, Aug. 9-18 
Morrisville Camp-meeting, Aug, 12-19 
Richmond Camp-meeting, Aug, 16-26 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp- meeting, Aug. 18-25 
Holiness Camp-meeting at Hedding, Aug. 19-24 
Weirs Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-24 
Northport Camp-mercting, Aug. 19-24 
Claremont Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-25 
Lyndonville Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Sheldou Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Strong Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Laurel Park Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
East Machias Camp-meeting, Aug, 26-31 
Dover Dist. Camp-meeting at Hedding, Aug. 26-31 
Sterling Cam p-meeting, Aug, 26-31 


Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, 
North Anson Camp-meeting, Aug, 26-Sept, 2 
Nobleboro Camp. meeting, Aug. 26-Sept. 2 
Lewiston Dist. Camp-meeting at Empire Grove, 

E. Poland, Me., 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, 


Aug. 26-Sept. 2 


Sept. 2-6 


BUCKSPORT DISTRICT STEWARDS will meet in 
the stand at East Machias Camp-meeting, Aug. 29, at 
1 p. m. J. W. Day. 





Marriages 








DAVOLL — BAILEY — In Cambridgeport, July 18, by 
Rev. W. A. Mayo, Joseph G,. Davoll, of Willimantic, 
Conn., and Mrs, Hattie M. Bailey, of South Boston. 





WILLIMANTIC CAMP-MEETING., — By mistake, 
notice of the young people’s service each day at 6 p. m. 
was not published on camp-meeting circular, Rev. A. E. 
Legg, president of Norwich District League, will have 
charge of the service. 





A Card 


EAST BOSTON BETHEL, — During June and July 
our missionaries, by the missionary boat and by personal 
visitation, have c.rculated more than 2,000 Christian 
papers, 150 magazines, 22 Bibles, 36 Testaments, and 
over one hundred copies of the Gospels, Bibles, Testa- 
ments, magazines, and good books of all kinds we great- 
ly need for our work. Will friends who can help, by 
sending such literature to us, please address Kast Bos- 
ton Bethel, East Boston, Muss,, care of Dr. L. B. Bates. 





Your baby will sleep well it he is ted on 
Mellin’s Food. Tired mothers everywhere 
bless Mellin’s Food. 





Christian Workers’ League 


The Christian Workers’ League held their 
fourteenth annual convention at Old Orchard 
during the closing ten days of July. Most of the 
services were held in the out-of-door amphi- 
theatre and were very well attended. The 
League adopted this year a new creed, or speci- 
fication of objects, which is stated as follows: 
(1) Salvation of sinners ; (2) Deepening of God’s 
work in the hearts of believers; (3) Sending 
the Gospel to the non-churched, thus reaching 
children, youth and parents; (4) Giving the 
Bible to the needy. Fourteen denominations 
were represented, and over one hundred minis- 
ters were present during the week. 

Among the workers this summer were Rev. 
L. B. Bates, D. D., who bas been the president of 
the League since its organization, Rev. John H. 
Race, Ph. D., president of Grant University, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Rev. Smith Baker, D. D., 
Rey. George Whitaker, D. D., Rev. John Short, 
Rey. E. 0.’ Mallory, Rev. C. C. Garland, Rev. 
Wilmot P. Lord, Rev. E. 8. J. McAllister, and 
Rey. Fred Winslow Adams. The singing was 
under direction of R. 8S. Robson, of Boston, and 
the children’s work in charge of Mrs. Robson 
and Mrs. Emma Bates Harvey. The two Sab- 
bath sermons by Dr. Bates were on ** The Unrest 
of the Nations,” and “ Will Jesus Come Tomor- 
row ?’’ and were trenchant discussions of great 
problems of the day. The address of Dr. 
Whitaker on “The Bible” was a masterful 
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effort ; the sermon of Dr. McAllister on *“‘ The | 
New Evangelism” also produced a profound 
impression, and at its close a multitude of 
witnesses arose to bear approval to the speaker’s 
bold declarations, and signify their sanction of 
the new departure which he championed. Souls 
were saved during the meetings and many were 
he) ped on to higher ground. 

Dr. Bates was unanimously re-elected presi- 
This is bis fifty-second year in the Meth- 
odist itinerancy, during which time he hus 
helped raise a million and a quarter of dollars 
for the church and distribute over ten thousand 
Bibles. 


| 


| 





Editorial Mention 


Mr. Harry Lindsay has resigned his 


editorship of the Methodist Weekly. 
It is announced that the statue of Fran- 
ces EK. Willard to be presented by the State 


Aug. 26-Sept. 2 | of Illinois to the national Capitol at Wash- 


ington, will be modeled by Helen F. Mears, 
of Oshkosh, Wis., the State board of com- 
missioners being unanimous in their de- 


| sire that she should be intrusted with the 


work, 





We have risen to a finer than artistic 
conception — we are on a plane higher than 
the esthetic— when we can really see and 
teel that there is more beauty in the service- 
able than in the merely ornamental. 





Sheriff Pearson, of Portkand, who is 
strongly opposed to the christening 
vessels by breaking a bottle of wine, sent 
the following to Bath, where the big four- 
master, ** Frederick Day,’’ was to be chris- 
tened with a wreath ot flowers: 
Capt. F. J. Hinkley, Bath : 

Please accept heartfelt thanks for your noble 
departure in the method of christening the 
w hite-winged flyers of the seas from the use of 


the devil’s broth that has cursed thousands of | 


the sons of the deep to the sweet roses of 
paradise. S. F. PEARSON, Sheriff. 
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gow justas he was about to abandon the 


| ministry in despair; and from that time to 


this he has grown steadily in popularity.” 





In the marketplace ot the old town of 
Wantage, where in 849 Alfred the Great was 
born, stands a statwe of the king of heroic 
size, with the striking inscription: ** Alfred 
tound learning dead, and he restored it: 
education neglected, and he revived it; 
the laws powerless, and he gave them force ; 


> 


the church debased, and he raised it; the 


|land ravaged by a feartul enemy, trom 
which he delivered it.’ 
Hood’s Sarsapariila builds up a broken down 


system. It begins its work right, that is, on the 


blood. 
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Rev. George B. Nind writes from Cape | 


Verde Islands that he has been transterred | 
trom the Cape Verde to the Madeira Islands | 
Mr. Nind | 


with headquarters at Funchal. 
writes : ‘* This change trom Cape Verde to 
Madeira is by Bishop Hartzell’s appoint- 
ment, the want of workers making it neces- 
sary to sacrifice the lesser demand for the 
greater. The work in the Cape Verde 
Islands will be transterred to the Mission- 
ary Society of the Association of Pentecostal 
Churches. The missionary in charge is 
Rev. John J. Diaz, a native ot Brava,” 





The late Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock, of the 
Brick Church, New York, like Phillips 
Brooks whom he resembled in so many 
ways, possessed the ability of putting a 
sermon or a volume iutoa single sentence. 
This fact is well illustrated in a sentence 


the Kcumenical Missionary Conference, 
New York. In speaking of the influence 
ot missions upon the heathen, he said : 
“You are wronging unborn children by not 
putting the light in the taces of their fa- 
thers and mothers,” 





We publish for the encouragement of 
one minister in a thousand the following 
striking tacts: “Dr. Marcus Dods, 
famous Scottish expositor now lecturing 
and preaching in this country, came very 
near being shut out of the ministry be- 
cause no church seemed to desire his serv- 
ices. After completing his course in divin- 
ity he preached as a candidate before twen- 
ty-threechurches. For ten years he waited, 
meanwhile making good use of his time to 
study the Bible and to improve his powers 
as a preacher. When the ten years were 
over he was unexpectedly called to Glas- 





which fell from bis lips in his address at | 


the | 
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W hen we go home, think you ’tis true 

That we shall know as once we knew — 

You speak with me, and I with you — 
When we go home? 


When we go home I! hope to see 

A little face look straight at me, 

Unchanged from what it used to be, 
W hen we go home. 


When we go home ’twill be to hear 

A darling voice, so low and clear 

Our hearts were thrilled to think it near, 
When we go home. 


W hen we go home — we know not when, 
Nor do we care if only then 
We live again the old * has-been,”’ 

W hen we go home. 


W hen we go home, it must be so, 

From out the shades of long-ago 

Will come the friends we lost below — 
W hen we go home. 


—J. L. Scott. 





Sikes. — Mr. Reuben Sikes was born in Lud- 
low, Mass., April 25, 1824, and died, July 22, 1901. 

Mr. Sikes’ bome was near North Wilbraham 
on the Ludlow side of the Chicopee River, where 
he has lived with his second wife, Mrs. Juliette 
E. (Walker) Sikes, since 1886. Mr. Sikes’ first wife 
was Eliza A. Keyes. From this first marriage 
four out of five children are now living — Mrs. 
Sarah E. Fisher, of Ludlow; Alva Sikes, of 
West Brookfield; Mrs. Maria Briggs, and Mrs. 
Mattie Smith, of North Brookfield. 

Mr. Sikes bad been a strong and enterprising 
farmer, a man of sturdy character, sound mor- 
als, and upright life. For years he was an active 
member of Grace Union Church, North Wilbra- 
ham, where he filled the office of deacon for 
some time. His genuine love and fidelity to 
Christ made his life beautiful. He regarded all 
men as his brothers, and loved them as such. 
He treated ali classes of people with the same 
thoughtful interest, and all loved and revered 
him. The loss to church and community ot 
such a man is great, but what is loss to us is 
gain for him, and we shall ever feel the infiu- 
ence of his godly life, which can never die. 

The funeral was held at the house, Wednesday 
afternoon, July 24, Rev. Vernon H. Deming, 
of North Wilbrabam, officiating. The body 
was interred in the Ludlow cemetery. D. 





Clarke. — Mrs. Jane A. Clarke, whose maiden 
name was Hill, was born in Eliot, Me., Nov. 1, 
1842, and died at Old Orchard, Me., July 17, 1901. 

May 5, 1868, she married Stephen Wells Clarke, 
principal of the Portsmouth High School. They 
moved to Manchester, N. H., in 1881, and joined 
St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church, of which 
they were faithful members. Mrs. Clarke was 
also a member of Arbutus Lodge of Rebekahs, 
and of Mizpah Commandery, United Order of 
Goiden Cross. 

On June 18, she went with ber daughters, 
Marion, Gertrude and Ruth, to their summer 
cottage at Old Orcbard, Maine, hoping to find 
some temporary relief, at least, from her suffer- 
ing with Bright’s disease and heart difficulty, 
from which she suffered for along time. All 
that medical science and loving affection and 
attention could do, was done ; but it was all in 
vain. Her time of departure came July 17 at 
her cottage by the sea, when in an unconscious 
State she passed away like a babe on a mother’s 
bosom, rocked to sleep by the sound of the sea 
into everlasting rest. 

Her life was a life of faith, hope and love. She 
was a tender, loving mother, a quiet Christian, 
exemplary in every circle of life. Her life must 
tell for good, and bean inspiration not only to 
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the three daughters and her only brother, Daniel 
A. Hill, of Kittery, but alsoto the many friends 
in the church and community who sympathize 
with the bereaved in their great loss. 

Services were conducted by her pastor at the 
cottage, Friday afternoon, at 4 o'clock, and we 
laid her mortal remains to rest by the side of 
her husband ard kith and kin in the family lot 
in Harmony Grove Cemetery, Portsmouth, 
N.H., Saturday furenoon,in such sweet sun- 
shine and amidst such peace that we all felt the 
force of the words : “* Peace! peace! Wonderful 
peace, coming down from the Father above.” 
Earth bas lost a humble Christian Heaven 


has gained a glorified saint. 
PASTOR, 





Cheney. — The nome of Rev. I. G. Cheney, the 
beloved pastor at Washburn, Me., has been 
greatly saddened by the death of the only 
daughter, Winnefred, aged 5 years. 

The family seemed complete with her—two 
boys and one:girl. She was the centre of at- 
traction for all. Long before her death she 
claimed to be a Christian, and gave good evi- 
dence of her conversion. She certainty was far 
in advance of her years on questions pertain- 
ing to Christian living. Her last sickness was 





WINNEFRED CHENEY 


short, but exceedingly painful, yet not a mur- 
mur escaped her lips. ‘*I am going to heaven 
to be with Jesus, but you can’t go now, 
mamma,” she said; and when asked if she 
wouldn’t be lonely without her parents, she 
said: “Oh, I shall be with Jesus till you 
come. It is such a beautiful place there, and 
1 shall never be sick and tired any more.” The 
writer will never forget Winnefred's sweet face 
and sweeter spirit, for he had learned to love her 
very dearly. 

Her funeral was at the church, attended] by 
Revs. N. R. Pearson, E. H. Boynton, and W. H. 
Maffitt, and a large number of people who 
sincerely sympathized with the afflicted fam- 
ily. A letter from the mother lies before me, in 
which she says: “ How can I get along without 
my darling baby?’ Many a mother heart asks 
this same question Jesus has said: ‘My grace 
shall be sufficient.’’ She will be waiting, and 
the welcome will be blessed by ard by. May 
His presence sustain in this dark hour! 

EK. H. B. 





Shatto.— Rev. Charles Arden Shatto was born 
in Brookfield, Ohio, June 16, 1864, and died sud- 
denly in Weldon, O., June 23, 1901. 

He was educated in the public schools of his 
native State, and then entered Allegheny Col- 
lege. He commenced preaching when he was 
nineteen years of age inthe East Ohio Confer- 
ence. Desiring a better training for his life 
work, he entered Boston University, and while 
a student he supplied Shawmut Congregational 
Chapel and Atlantic Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In 1894 he was admitted to the New 
England Conference, and has since been 
stationed at Newton Highlands (where a church 
edifice was built during his pastorate), Jamaica 
Plain, Northampton, Baker Memorial, Dor- 
chester, and Athol. Very few Athol people knew 
Mr. Shatto before he came to be our pastor, buta 
delegation met him at the railway station and 


- 








August 7, 1901 


gave bim a welcome. fie was net a man who 
would intrude or force himself upon you, but was 
one of those large-hearted, com panionable men 
whom every one was compelled to love. He 
was especially attractive to our young people. 
Already he was making himself felt among 
the townspeople outside our own church. He 
bad been bere only a few weeks when he 
attended a meeting of the Athol Commandery, 
K. T., and met some of our most influential 
citizens, and from that time we often heard 
these men speak of him in gratifying terms. 
Prior to his comingto Athol we had had only 
one preaching service —that on Sunday morn- 
ing. Heimmediately commenced giving even- 
ing sermons, or, as he called them, *“*sermon- 
ettes,”’ and our congregations began to increase, 
the morning attendance increasing about 20 per 
cent., and the evening attendance about 40 per 
cent. 

On Sunday, June lt, Mr. Shatto came to the 
home of the writer just before the evening 
service, with a telegram calling him to his 
father’s bedside in Weldon, Ohio. He was 
greatly troubled, and it seemed as if he would 
not be able to preach that night. He made this 
remark: “ Brother Hewitt, how canIl go? My 
work here is not in shape to leave.”’ He went to 
the church and delivered one of the best ser- 
mons he bad yet given. After thesermon he 
made a simple statement of being called to his 
father’s bedside, and said he would leave on the 
following day, adding that his work was not in 
the condition in which he would like to have 
it and that he would appoint each one an 
assistant pastor to carry it on until his return. 
The commission as since had a deep spiritual 
effect upon our people. 

During the week we heard from him several! 
times; he wrote that his father was better, but 
that the physicians gave no hope of ultimate 
recovery. On Friday, June 21, Mrs. Shatto 
received a letter saying he expected to return 
to Athol early the following week. On Sunday 
evening, June 23, at almost exactly one week 
after Mr. Shatto received the telegram sum- 
moning him to Ohio, the writer received a tele- 
gram announcing his sudden death. Word was 
at once sent to the Epworth League meeting 


The Value of Charcoal 


Few People Know how Useful itisin 
Preserving Health and Beauty 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the 
safest and most efficient disinfectant and puri- 
fier in nature, but few realize its value when 
taken into the human system for the same 
cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take 
of it the better; it is not a drug at all, but simply 
absorbs the gases and impurities always pres- 
entin the stomach and intestines and carries 
them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after eating 
onions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the 
complexion, it whitens the teeth and further 
acts as a natural and eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect in 
the stomach and bowels; it disinfects the 
mouth and throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in One form or an- 
other, but probably the best charcoal and the 
most for the money is in Stuart's Absorbent 
Lozenges ; they are composed of the finest pow- 
dered Willow charcoal, and other harmless an- 
tiseptics in tablet form, or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the charvoal 
being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell 
ina much improved condition of the general 
health, better complexion, sweeter breath an4 
purer blood, and the beauty of it is, that no pos- 
sible harm can result from their continued use, 
but on the contrary great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the bene- 
fils of charcoal, says: “1 advise Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges to all patients suffering from 
gas in stomach and bowels, and to clear che 
complexion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is greatly bene- 
fited by the daily use of them; they cost out 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a patent preparation, yet 
I believe I get more and better charcoal in Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges thanin any of the or- 
dinary charcoal tablets.” 
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then in session, which was immediately ad- 
journed in respect. It would be impossible to 
try to express the grief of our people. 

We learn from Mrs. Shatto since her yeturn 
that her husband bad given his father all the 
attention that was required, and then retired at 
2o’clock in the morning apparently in usual 
health, requesting to be called early. At7 A.M. 
his mother went to call him, but found him 
sleeping so calmly that she did not disturb him. 
Half an bour later she passed his door again, 
and found him breathing so heavily that she 
summoned the family at once. They did all 
that kind and loving hearts could do, but to no 
avail — his spirit bad flown in less than an hour 
witbout regaining consciousness. The pbysi- 
cians state that he burst a blood-vessel on the 
brain during the night, and died of cerebral 
apoplexy. 

Mr. Shatto was buried at his former home, 
Brookfield, Obio. 

On Sunday, July 21, a memorial service 
was held in the Athol Church. Rev. 
W. G. Seaman, of Salem, delivered the 
address. The pulpit and chairs were appropri- 
ately draped in white and black. Flowers, ferns 
and evergreens filled the pulpit, platform and 
chancel, more than two thousand water lilies 
being used in the decorations. On the wall 
above the chair was a very neat floral design in 
scroll shape with the words, “ He giveth His 
beloved sleep,” brought out with a small white 
flower. As an evidence of our pastor’s popu- 
larity the Athol Commandery, K.T., attended 
the memorial services in a body in full uniform. 


LESLIE HEWITT. 





Clark.—William Clark, of Cornish, Maine, was 
born in the city of York, England, Sept. 14, 1820, 
and died in Cornish, June 16, 1901, aged 80 years, 
9 months, 2 days. 

He was converted in early life under the 
Primitive Methodists in England, and became 
a local preacheramong them. About fifty years 
ago he and his family came to this country, and 
for more than forty years they lived in Cornish. 
There he joined the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and continued in it a faithful member until his 
death. He was a man of considerable ability, 
and the church recognized it by appointing him 
to various offices of responsibility. He was a 
class-leader for thirty-five years. He was Sun- 
day-schoo] teacher and superintendent, steward, 
trustee, prayer-leader, and chorister. In all of 
these offices he displayed a rare combination of 
versatility, good sense, and genuine piety. A 
man of decided convictions, of unblemished 
honesty, of unflagging industry, and unques- 
tioned truthfulness, he was respected by all, and 
loved most by those who knew him best. 

Jan. 17, 1842, he was married to Miss Mary 
Brown, who died, May 26, 1890. They lived to- 
gether in connubial happiness forty-eight years. 
Six children were born to them, five of whom 
are still living. He left behind him, beside 
these, to bewail their loss, eleven grandchildren 
and three great-grandchildren. 

Though his health bad been broken for several 
years, bis last sickness was comparatively brief. 
During the three weeks in which he was con- 
fined to his bed, he frequently talked with his 
children of life, of Christ, of heaven. Nothing 
disturbed his calmness, and his resignation to 
the will of God was evidenced in his saying, “I 
shall be better soon ;” * You have done all you 
can for me;” “ It is allright, the Lord will take 
care of the rest.’’ His last words to his children 
were: ‘Praise the Lord when I get through.” 
The writer of this record became acquainted 
with him in May, 1866, as his pastor, and when 
summoned to attend his funeral, by his request, 
he felt that another link in the chain of earthly 
friendships had been broken, and the words of 
Montgomery came impressively to mind: 
“Friend after friend departs; who hath not lost 
a friend?” etc. 

Wa. S. JONES. 








Drew Theological Seminary 


Next term opens Sept. 19. For information address the 
President. HENRY A. BUTTZ. Mapison, N. J. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
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Wilbraham, Mass. 


Applications now received for next school year which 
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For catalogue or information address 
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The East Greenwich Academy 


East Greenwich, R. I 


Fall term will open Tuesday, Sept. 10. 
For catalogue or information address 


Rev. AMBRIE FIELD, Principal. 


New ‘Hampshire 


Conference Seminary 
Tilton, N. H. 
Fall Term will open Sept. 10 1901. 


Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan 
tages. Au == | endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three hours from Bos- 
ton. $100 Plan for limited number. Send for 
catalogue (mentioning ZION’S HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, A. M., 








WABAN SCHOOL Highest grade prepara 
tory school for boys. 

Healthfully and beautifully located. Cultured 

home influences and experienced instructors. 


Send for circular to 
J. H. PILLSBURY, WABAN, MASS. 


ONTARIO 
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Pronounced by his Excellency, the Governor General, 
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dar to Rev. J. J. HARE, Pu. D., Principal. 
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ronedto the best Musical and Literary entertainments ip 
Boston, and tw historical places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or place on waiting-list, address (mentioning this pa- 
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BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 
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facilities. Opens@Oct. 3. Acdreas Dean, J. P. SUTHER- 
LAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 

Five hundred students 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY in itendance. ‘lective 
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Methodist Book Concern 


New England Depository 


| New Publications 
FOR 


THE EPWORTH LEAGUE 


Epworth League Year Book for 1901, contains 
a concise history of the Young People’s 
movement tor the past 12 years, with 
names and portraits of the General Offi- 
cers with statistics and suggestions for all 
the Departments. 16mo, 140 pp., net, toc 

by mail, 14¢ 





THE INSTITUTE SERIES 


What About Your Reading. 





A Manual for 


the Department of Literature. By J. F. 
BERRY, D. D. > ° . net 10c 
Bible Habits of Giving. By S. Earu Tay- 


LOR. e ° ° net 10¢c 


The District Institute. Suggestions on how 
to make the Training School a success, 
‘By J. F. Berry, D. D. , net 5¢ 

Bible Study for Personal Spiritual Growth, 
By JoHN R. Mort. . p ° 5¢ 

The Secret Prayer Life. By Joun R. Morr, 

net 5c, 


7 . . . 


Our Brothers by the Wayside: Suggestions 
for the department ot Mercy and Help. 
By W. H. Jordan, D. D. ° net 10¢ 

The Epworth Scribe. A Primer for the fifth 
department. By Rev. D. B. Brummitt. 

net 5¢ 


EPWORTH LEAGUE 
BIBLE STUDIES 


Second Series — 1901. 

Prepared for the Epworth League under 
the direction ot the Department ot Spiritual 
Work, by Rev. Charles Coke Woods, Ph. D., 
and Rev. Horace Lincoln Jacobs. 


Per copy, postpaid, 15 cents ; per dozen, postpaid, 
$1.35. 





Junior Praises 


Edited by J. M. BLAcK. 


Compiler of “Songs of the Soul,” ** Chorus of 
Praise,” etc. 

A very successtul Junior League superin- 
tendent says that “It is just the thing tora 
live chapter, and it will help to make a dead 
one live.” It contains one hundred and 
twenty pages of sweet and simple songs 
that may be easily learned by the little 
ones. A very extensive sale is anticipated 
for this, the best song- book for primary de- 
partments of the Sunday-school and the 
Junior League. 

Cloth binding. 120 pages. 
PRICE — Per copy, postpaid, 20c; per doz. not 
prepaid, $1.80 ; per hundred, not pre- 
paid, $15. 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, 
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At the Edge of the Pacific 
[Continued from Page 1005.] 





Leaguers, and joined in unstinted praise 
of the Golden State. By the way, these 
people out neer the sun-down sea are not 
over-modest when it comes to representing 
this vast commonwealth. With what 
great swinging strides of speech do their 
rhetorical platoons march forth in praise 
of their great trees, vast acres, luscious 
fruits, golden grains and rich ores! They 
really do talk as if they thought California 
was good enough for anybody. Indeed, 
the mayor shrewdly suggested that it 
would be a good thing for all of us, now 
that we are on the ground, just to settle 
down and make it our home. 

And the good mayor did not forget to 
remind the Convention that the legisla- 
ture of lust winter had repealed that bar- 
barous old law that for a number of years 
had taxed virtue and knowledge, and that 
from now on churches and schools could 
go on and perform their blessed and bene- 
ficial work without being burdened by a 
State tax. What a burlesque it would 
have been for this Epworth League Con- 
vention to have held its session in a State 
that taxed the house in which the people 
met to worship God ! 

Speaking of the vast size of the Pavil- 
ion, one cannot help feeling that, while 
ap audience of ten thousand is a thrilling 
spectacle, it is, after all, an open question 
whether more actual good would not be 
done if a half-dozen meetings were held at 
the same time in buildings that would 
seat comfortably from one to twe thousand 
each. Not more than one speaker out of 
ten is heard distinctly all over such a large 
building, and those who are heard are 
compelled to pump their lungs so power- 
fully to have a hearing that it becomes a 
difficult matter to think easily and con- 
nectedly. 

It is a common subject of remark and 
criticism that so many of the speakers 
used manuscript. A Methodist audience 
does not take kindly to this form of ad- 
dress ; especially great popular audiences 
like those that assembled three times a 
day in the Pavilion. It was an instruct- 
ive study to note'the contrast between the 
two styles of delivery — the extempore 
and manuscript. The former, in most 
cases, had the attention of the audience 
all the way through, while the latter soon 
seemed to lose his hold on the peuple. 
Some of our best platform speakers, even 
some of our Bishops, who rarely indulge 
in such literary luxuries, came with a 
handful of paper. A natural extempore 
speaker uses the language of the people ; 
the manuscript man is likely to use the 
language of books. I once beard an old 
Methodist itinerant say in a company of 
preachers : ‘‘ If you want to make a fire 
in a kitchen stove, use lots of paper; but 
if you want to make a fire in a pulpit, 
leave your paper at home.’’ Of course 
the off-hand speaker can be heard much 
more easily than can the man who is 
reading. 

The addresses have been of a pretty 
high order. Most of our own men have 
done well. The Southern orator has been 
to the fore severalStimes. Drs. DuBose, 
Hoss, Palmore, Monk, Turrentine and 
others have made a fine impression ; but 
Dr. Simmons, an old-time coaster, cap- 
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tured the Convention completely. Yet it 
seems to be pretty generally conceded 
that our Canadian brethren have walked 
off with the honors. ‘‘ Canucks ”’ about 
’Frisco seem not inclined to be ashamed 
of their northern nationality. 

As there comes to me the echo of what 
I said about manuscripts, I note that [ 
heard yesterday, to my complete aston- 
ishment, that it was becoming entirely 
too common for preachers to write and 
memorize special prayers for great occa- 
sions. One of these literary brethren was 
offering an elaborately prepared prayer at 
some great meeting in a near-by city. 
He prayed on and on in sonorous and 
well-rounded periods. The people won- 
dered if he ever would stop. At last a 
disgusted pastor slipped up close behind 
him and, jerking his coat-tail, shut off 
the supply of prepared wind. The of- 
fended owner of the plucked coat-tail 
afterward told his troubles to a friend, 
and ended by declaring: ‘‘I was not 
half through, and you have no idea of 
the work and pains I spent on that 
prayer.’’ Is it any wonder that people 
get disgusted with some things ? 

As the various speakers depicted the 
growth and glory of California, Bishop 
Wiiliam Taylor came in, as a matter of 
course, for his share of honor. One of 
the speakers, President Bashford, men- 
tioned the beauty of the eucalyptus tree 
now to be found all over the northern end 
of California, and stated that William 
Taylor brought the first seeds of this fa- 
mous tree from Australia and planted 
them in the Gate City. The old hero lies 
at his home in Palo Alto, too feeble to 
look in on this great assemblage. 

Selfish people are in evidence here as 
they are everywhere. [ wonder if they 
will annoy usin heaven! Each morning 
as the two long rows are drawn up in 
front of the two small delivery windows 


awaiting their turn for their mail, a few | 


selfish men and women will sneak up at 
the side of the line and crowd in front to 
get ahead of their turn. As the patient 
and good-natured crowd observed these 
narrow people stealing their time, some of 
them said things in low tones that these 
greedy people should have heard. One 
morning I had the extreme comfort of 
uttering my protest and shutting off one 
of these ‘“sooners.’?’ Women sinned 
oftener in this way than did the men, sad 
as it may seem to state it. 

As we speak of this, why would it not 
be a good idea, where such large numbers 
of people are to be served, to have from 
eight to ten delivery windows instead of 
two? Why waste the time of these 
thousands of busy people when there is 
not the slightest need of it? 

One of the things that has specially as- 
tonished me has been the large proportion 
of middle-aged and even elderly people in 
attendance upon this young people’s con- 
vention. At every turn we are meeting 
with white-haired men and women who 
seem to be profoundly interested in all of 
the meetings. Why should they not? 
Have they not an abiding interest in the 
welfare of the young life of the church ? 
And some of the white-hairei speakers 
have the enthusiasm of hopeful boys, 
This mellow tide of spiritual life will not 
be of disadvantage to the prosperity of 
the League. 
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1 think I said something about the faint 
modesty of these Californians. This ap- 
parent quality, blended with keen shrewd- 
ness, is noticeable in the business turn 
they have given the Convention. Beauti- 
ful and gaily decorated booths encircle the 
vast Pavilion, embellished with eloquent 
praises of the Golden State. All manner 
of printed matter, neatly illustrated, holds 
forth the desirable features of this land as 
a home for the millions yet tocome. Free 
samples of raisins, apricots, etc., can be 
procured as you move from booth to 
booth. How eloquently and hospitably 
do the ladies and gentlemen in charge of 
these exhibits plead the cause of their re- 
spective localities. If a multitude of 
these visitors do not ultimately settle down 
in California it will not be the fault of 
these well-selected committees. 

As there came to me the echoes of the 
addresses that I heard during these four 
delightful days, I could but discern and 
note the power of humor with an average 
American audience. The speaker who 
has a flavor of delicate humor in his 
make-up usually knows how to use it 
wisely and soon gets in touch with an 
audience. Unconsciously they open up 
to him. The man who utterly lacks this 
rare and fragrant element may have 
many other compensations, but he suffers 
a distinct loss and is often at a disadvan- 
tage. The man without the quality 
always blunders when he attempts to 
counterfeit it by drawing on ancient 
almanacs for alleged funny things. If a 
man hasn’t it in him, he cannot graft it 
on. His attempt to do so is simply amus- 
ing, and often ludicrous. 

Few ladies were on the program, but 
these measured up well. A larger number 
could have been put on without injury to 
that important document. If a large 
number had been chosen to take part, it 
might have looked like an effort to advance 
the women of thechurch to the forefront of 
activity, and of course that would have 
affected the equanimity of the Christian 
Advocate. Would it be safe for me to 
say, the father of the Christian Advo- 
cate ? 

That naturally leads me to say that 
no one-man here was so eagerly sought 
after or so hungrily heard as Dr. Buckley. 
These people, from all over the land, had 
read after him and heard of and talked 
about him for lo! these many years, and 
now here was a chance at last to both see 
and hear him, Of course he was much 
sought after in social circles, and he cer- 
tainly does shine to advantage here. At 
whatever public meeting he was to speak, 
hither the multitude thronged. He could 
be heard anywhere ; that was one comfort 
of going to hear him. He always gave 
them something worth listening to. That 
was a unique scene at the Alhambra 


when the audience became frenzied in 
their desire to have him go on, and he de- 
clined to speak till the other men on the 
program had taken their time. Such hero 
worship would make some men dizzy. 
But our New York editor keeps the even 
tenor of his modest way. 
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